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An attempt was made to determine Mho uses data from 
the Higher Education General Inforniaticn Survey (HEGIS) and for jhat 
furpasee* The study objective was to learn if HEGIS is a necessary 
and useful data base for determining the condition of higher 
education and develo^pirig^^olicy. The quality of thii^ HEGIS data 
perceived in terms of accuracyjr timeliness, and characteristics of 
computer tap^s and related documentation was determined, as was the 
need for universe data and annual surveys* Two literature reviews, 
more than 70 interviews of usors and contributers to HEGIS, and 
surveys of two differeiit populations of ushers were undertaken. 
Findings include the fDllowing^ (1) HEGIS data have provided a 
foundation iror the majority of reports and books that have affected 
public policy on higher education i (2) enrollment and financial data 
are used much more extensively than other survey data for analyzing 
the condition of higher education, policy analysis, and for making 
decisions at state and local levelsi (3) accuracy has iiDprovedi (y) 
timeliness of data is seen as a major problemi (5) the uses of HEGIS 
data have increased significantly in recent yearsi (6) HEGIS data 
have not been used as extensively as they might in reporting on the 
condition of women and ffllnorities in higher educationi and <7) more 
data are wanted on student characteristics and financial aid. 
Becommendations, an extensive bibliography, a sample questionnaire, 
ind a list of interview questions are included. (SW) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



WHO USES HEGIS DATA FOR WHAT PURPOSES 



Introduction 

The purposi of this study, conducted for the National Canter for 
Education Statistics^ was to ditermine who uses HEGIS data and for what 
purposes, Mori specificany, it was designed to learn If HEGIS Is a 
nactssary and useful data base for datarmining the Condition of Higher 
Education and developing policy for this enterprise in relationship to 
national intarasts. Answers were sought to the following questions: 
Who uses HEGIS data and for what purposes? How is the quality of HEGIS 
data perceived in terms of accuracy i timeliness i and characteristics of 
computer tapes and related documentation? To what extent are universe 
data and annual surveys required? What^ could be done to improve the 
usefulness of HEGIS data for analysing and reporting on the Condition 
of Higher Education? These questions are more fully developed in the 
body of the work* particularTy in Chapters I and V. 



METHODOLOGY 

In attempting to answer these questions, several different research 
methodologies were employed: 1) two distinctly different types of litera- 
ture revla^i 2) mre than seventy interviews of many different types of 
users and contributers to HEGIS; and 3) two different sample surveys of two 
different populations of users to which the project team had access. 



Literature Review 

First, a review of the literature of higher education and publica- 
tions concerned with some aspect of the impact of higher education on 
American society was conducted. In this review, two quite different 
approaches were employed: r) a conventional review was conducted to 
determine trends in uses of the data, and 2) a statistical sample of the 
appropriate literature was drawn to determine the level of use. 



Interviews 

The review of the literature provided a written and statistical 
'^•port on 'he uses of HEGIS in publ l^^tinns , In addition, it enabled the 
' ;ict team 1} to Identify some of 'or users of data or potp^ 

.ajor users— key scholars, resear ..in nations , education as^»^ 
tions, government agencies, and :ions, and 2) to develop > 
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questions to be usid in interviews. Thus the literature provided a list 
of users and questions. To this list wire added namis suggested by the 
rembers of the Technical Advisory Panel. 

Each interview required from one to two hour . While the inter- 
viewers used an interviiw guide, the interviews were only marginany 
structurid. The Interviewer attempted to learn not only how the inter- 
viewee had used HEGIS data but also what impressions or opinions he had 
about its quality and its use 1n the higher education enterprise. Most 
of the interviewees were quite articulate with strong but thoughtful 
opinions about HEGIS data and its applications. 



Surveys 

The reviews of the literature, suggestions of the Technical Ad- 
visory Panel, preliminary Interviews, suggestions of NCES staff, and log 
of purchasers of HEGIS computer tapes and EDSTAT services provided the 
basis for identifying two different populations to be sampled. A 
statistical sample of states and institutions within those states was 
taken* and a second sample was drawn from the log of purchasers of HEGIS 
data. These two samples were used by an independent researcher to augment 
her own sample of users of higher education infonnation. She supplied the 
project team with the results of her study^ 



FINDINGS 



wa.. different mathodologies and different populations that 

u«f SJrJi Jf^f V" major aggrement on most issues concerning the 
EduLtU^^^ reporting on the Condition of Higher 

Education at all levels. The findings, which are fully summarized in 
Chapter V, support the following conclusions and ricormendations: 

CONCLUSIONS 



Most of the hypotheses developed during the review of literature 
and initial interviews, and subsequently tested tKrough further inter- 
views^ surveySj and with audiences of users, were supported. The fol- 
lowing includes a statement of these hypotheses and the degree to which 
the findings supported them. 

1 - HEGIS data have provided a foundation or base for the majority 
of reports and books that_have afficted public policy on higher educ ati on. 
Almost everyone that was interviewed agreed with this hypothesis while 
admitting to the principal investigator that i' is difficult to show a 
direct cause and effect relatlonsh^^ n , not jre extensively in the 
body of the report, many factors contribute to the Top 

ment of public policy, not leasr . i the lobbying o. rept . 
tlves of higher education, Ouru.y htw :JS of setting policy 
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making law, lobbyists and analysts both at the executive and legislative 
levals have to consider the interests of many constituencies and con- 
flicting priorities. However, It appears from a review of higher educa- 
tion as well as from other literature that Ideas behind much policy and 
law generally precede the full developrrent of policy and its conversion 
into law by several years. In higher education, for example, the Carnegie 
Commission for the Study of Higher Education has produced extensive 
studies on higher educationi many of which utilized statistics from the 
Higher Education General Information Survey system and other sources, 
such as the Census, to describe the condition of higher education and to 
provide a foundation for policy recommendations. It seered to this 
author and to many interviewees that a considerable anwunt of higher 
education law and policies in the seventies, appeared to be derivatives 
of much of what was recomrended by such foundations as Carnegie and the 
research sponsored by various federal and state agencies. Other evidence 
that HEGIS data provide a base for law is found in the extensive quota» 
tion of HEGIS data during Congressional Hearings on Higher Education (see 
the review of literature for examples) and reports by interviewees. Most 
educational associations develop voluminous reports on the condition or 
projected condition of higher education for their own constituenci is, as r 
well as appropriate staff of Congressional comiiilttees and executive 
agencies. In addition, the staff of associations and of Congress work 
closely together by telephone and memoranda with association staff 
supplying data or analysos. The data come from the associations* own re- 
search^ the Bureaus of Census and Labor Statistics, and from HEGIS. 
(For an example of how associations work with Congress, see Roark, Oct. 
6, 1980, p, 30 

2. Enrollment and financial data are used much ror^ extensively 
than other survey data for analyzing the Condition of Hifjher Education , 
pol icy analysis, and for m aking decisi ons at state and locanevels . This 
is probably true. (True is used here and elsewhere in the report in a 
relative sense.) However, Degrees and Other Awards Conferred data are 
used extensively in conjunction with enrollment data for manpower planning 
and evaluating affirmative action programs and persistence of students. 
Faculty and employee salary data is reported extensively as is tuition 
and fees because of the Impact on personal and Institutional decisions. 
These data are used to some degree in policy development. 

3. Accuracy has improved . Generally the accuracy of all surveys 
is deemed acceptable. The lone exception to this is in aspects of the 
financial survey. The financial survey file Is probably used more than 
other files in making complex analyses of the condition of higher educa- 
tion. Moreover, there are many difficulties in reporting and ihterpreting 
financial data because of differences among institutions in government 
and accounting practices. Thus, reports of dissatisfaction with the 
relative accuracy of the HEGIS file were not unexpected. The major 
problems with the financial file are summarized in Chapter 11, The ' 



findings were drawn from Hyatt and Dickmeyer. An Analysis of the Utility 
of HEGIS Financial Data . May 22-23, 1980, It saams that many of the 
problams with the file would probably be corrected by more extensive 
docuTOntation about the accounting practices and governance of certain 
Institutions, 

What was unexpacted was the relatively high esteem that surveyees 
and interviewies had for the accuracy of most of the files, A recent 
study by NCES confirms the opinion of surveyees and Interviewees about 
the relative accuracy of enrollment and degree data. The NCES study 
(Westats 1979) reported that there was less than one percent difference 
between survey and audit data on enrollment and degree data. However, 
certain caveats are In order about the accuracy of the f11es« Soto 
researchers are concerned about the levels of aggregation in the files 
on Enrol Irant and Degr^ees Awarded. Another respected researcher be- 
lieves that the financial file is rore accurate than percelvedg relative 
to the other files, and that the concern about the file is a function 
of its extensive study and use, as shti believes expectations concerning 
accuracy increase with the use of data* It Is also worth noting that 
one Interviewee familiar with how library data have been collected or 
estimated in the past questioned the accuracy of this file. Library 
and facilities data have not been reported nor collected for some time 
and, therefores not used extensively, at least for complix analysis, 
1n the last few years * 

4, Timeliness of HEGIS data is seen as a major problem . This was 
found to be a major problem with HEGIS, The delay of nearly i year or 
more. Justified or not, between collection and distribution of data in 
machine processable form and hard copy publications Is seriously affecting 
the use of HEGIS, Though there has been recent improvement in releasing 
tapes of certain files faster, there 1s still considerable dissatisfaction 
with the timing of releases. This dissatisfaction is reflected in find- 
ings from surveys and in the comments of researchers who work both for 
educational associations and Institutions, charged with reporting to 
their consti tuenclis and/or supplying data for making administrative and 
budget decisions. Students of higher education also voice the same 
conplaint. The lack of timely data, as wll as difficulties in accessing d 
fa In machine processable form (if the data aren't usfid regularly), probably 
leads Institutions and^assoclations to do more collecting of data through 
their own surveys (formally or infortiiany) that would be unnecessary if 
HEGIS data were released more quickly. 

However, the expectations of sore institutional researchers for 
delivery of data to support budget proposals, etc. can probably not be 
met. The primary purpose of HEGIS ^:as anci is to report on the condition 
of higher education at the national level, though such reporting neces- 
sarily requires analyses of various of the enterprise. But, the 
data are also used for secondary puj^oses (for example, making comparisons 
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aniong institutions by institutions and state agencies). These uses have 
occurred because the system provides for consistency in reporting on such 
matt2rs as finances, degrees and enrollment for a universe of institu- 
tions, Generanys comparative data are wanted by state agencies and 
institutions for budget analyses. Since the budget cycle is almost con- 
tinuous at the institutional level and budget development for the next 
year generally begins before actual data on the current year are col- 
lected by HEGIS, institutions find that they are required to use pro- 
jections and revise them as actua: data is conected* These revisions 
quite often are occurring as their reports to HEGIS go forward to inter- 
vening agencies 5 such as state boards, for edits and eventual forward- 
ing to NCES for further edits. Thus, by the time NCES has the data for 
edit, institutions may have completed their budgeting process for the 
next year. The cycle and the process therefore appear to preclude NCES' 
aver dalivering reports in tim to support budget requests by institu- 
tions. Thus, what is going on will probably continue, and, in a sense, 
provides a use of HEGIS in a very informal way--the trading back and 
forth of data among institutions that they have collected for their own 
management or for HEGIS long before such data do, or could possibly, 
appear in HEGIS reports* 

This is not to excuse HEGIS from the requirerent to report results 
of its surveys earlier. Currently^ certain HEGIS data are reported in 
hard copy form as much as two years after the data were collected. Tapes 
and publications tend to be released as much as a year or longer after ^ 
the data Were col lectid. This is unacceptable. There was general 
consensus among Interviewees that the data should be published both in 
machine prccessable and hard copy from six months and a year (even if this 
meant leaving out late reporting institutions, thereby sacrificing com- 
pleteness and accuracy) after collection, 

5, The uses of HEGIS data have Increased significantly in recent 
particul arl y in the sophistication with whifch they are used . 

b , HEGIS data have not been used as extensively as they might be 
in report ing on th e con d ition of women and minorities in hi gher educa- 
tion because overhead or ste»'t-up costs in using HEGIS da ta for analysis 
is relatively high . Experienced users tend to disagree that start-up 
costs are high; but then they have already paid those costs. There has 
been a spurt of studies on ethnic groups and women in higher education 
in the last year, quite a bit of it being published and disseminated 
since the review of the literature was published. Thus the conclusion 
may not be tenable in the future, 

7 . HEGIS is a system that y;ould have to be invented if it were not 
already in pla ce because of the Incr easing need for data in pollciniiaking 
and planning . Everyone agreed witR^this notion. 
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8. More data are wanted on student characteristics and financial 
aid, Wi t hout question more infomiatlon is wanted on the latter. There 
appears to be more disapproval than approval for HEGIS* collecting data 
on student characteristics. Institutional quality and outputs. However, 
there is more and mr^ derand for such data from policy makers and con-- 
sumeis. Data are being gathered and data bases are in place or being 
developed. Sore Interviewees suggested that NCES should act as a broker 
In gathering data from other Department of Education program offices^ 
funding the collection and maintenance of data bases i and disseminating 
data, 

9 , The collection of HEGIS data has had an Impa ct on the discipline 
and sophistication of data collection system at institution and state 
T evels , This seeire to be a reasonable conclusion. It was general ly 
agreed tnat this discipline has facilitated the exchange of information 
amcng Institutions. 

1 0 * The collection of HEGIS data does not impose a heavy burden 
on institutions since rost of the data wo uld b e cQNected by insti tutions 
and/or states for management purposes anyway . This conclusion seems 
reasonable although opponents of government regulation and data collec-* 
tion may argue with it. The Intarviewees did not see a heavy burden 
for ongoing systems. There Is a distinct burden cost when changes are 
• made in taxonomies, questionnaires (both of which can cause reprogramrr^'ng) 
and/or changes in schedules. 

1 1 . Insti tutions are concerned about the uses oftiEGIS for comparl- 
so n purposesT rh1s conclusion certainly hylds for comparison of unit 
costs^ resource allocation, cind funding. Generally institutions do not 
believe the data can be useri for insti tution-to-^institutinn comparisons 
because of timeliness, or lack thereof; lack of appropriate detail; 

dif^ ances i i grganlzatic ana ^ucountlng practices; and inappropriate 
comparisons of unlike insti cutions , 

1 2 . There was general agreement that data are required from al l 
, of higher education because of d ifference s among institutions and "thi 
uses to which the data are put / MoreovefV most compilers at the institu- 
tions' felt^hat the burden of collection would be increased rather than 
lessened if a '^^ample of institutions was taken because of the Increased 
problems in pi alining for and managing the collection. 

Other conclusions indicated by the findings are the following: 

1 * HEGIS data can be used for making comparisons among sectors 
of higher educati on^ In fact, many would argue that it is accurate 
enough, when handfed appropriately, for making stati-to-state and inter- 
institutional comparisons , 
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2* HEGIS is not being used ag funy as it might be for policy 
analysis, planning and ev aluation by either busines s or un iversity 
scholars . As noted earlier, there is only a small coterie of Scholars 
and students in universities that is using HEGIS for the above purposes. 
While there are strong indications that data are being used somewhat by 
businesses for planning recruitment and evaluating or negotiating 
affirmative action progranB, these uses jeem fairly unsophisticated. 
There is little information in the general literatureon higher education 
about the contents of HEGIS and how to use it. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

Several recomnendations follow naturally from the above conclusions 
and are divided into two sections. The first group of reccnTOndations, 
not necessarily in order of priority, are those which should be 
addressed immediately by the National Center for Education Statistics, 
The second group^ again not In order of Importance, are those which NCES 
should Investigate after the first group. The recommendations are 
organized in terms of objectives and each objective includes recommenda- 
tions or suggestions for achieving the objective* 



First Priority Recomrondatlons 



T^^'^ j tihaliness of dissemination . As noted in the conclusions 
^ it iCdLuu in findings from the literature as well as from surveys and 
u.. .iewSj the major complaint with HEGIS is the timeliness and form 
in which the data are reported after collection. For example, a survey 
of the literature Indicated that frequency of use generally parallels 
the collection and reporting of data. Moreover, and somewhat contrary 
to earlier expectations^ the pjuHcation and distribution of the data in 
herd copy as well as on computer tapes 1s necessary since many researchers 
and governmental, staff need to refer to published material for quick 
information. At the same time, machine processable data are required for 
complex analyses and full reporting on the condition of higher education 
by sectors . 

Therefore^ it is recommended that NCES do v/hat is necessary to ob- 
tain the timely support of other government agencies, in particular the 
Government Printing Office, to expedite the publication of reports in 
hard copy while Improving the timeliness of access of machine processable 
data by tapes or EDSTAT terminals by speeding up editing, data processing, 
and reproduction cycles. It Is recognized that Improving timeliness to 
meet a target release of six months to no later than a year after data 
collection may require publication of data prior to the receipt of re- 
ports from certain instiLUtions or states. Their absence and the reasons 
for such absences should be noted in the reports. At the same time, it 

ix 
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it probably would be ustful to continue to Input or estlmatt data for the 
missing institutions, so noting. 



Insuring Complttenass and Continuity of the Data Base . While a major 
priority must be given to early reporting of HEGIS data, even If this means 
publishing orior to receipt of reports from all institutions, provision 
should be iiiade for Including data from the tardy Institutions as they are 
received^ both Inhard copy publications as well as the niachine processable 
data files. Thus provision should be made to issue addenda in a tlrely 
fashion and revise the master data files. These addenda should be pub- 
lished any the files should be revised in a tirely and probably incre- 
mental ranner. 



Dissemination of Data . NCES should give increased attention to 
iirproving the dissemination of HEGIS data. As noted in the review of the 
literature, there is Uttle infonrition in the general literature of 
higher education about ''how to use" and th« availability of HEGIS data. 
Users of the data generally learn about HE;GIS' availability fro;n NCES 
publications or from prior users. Several methods of Improving dissemina- 
tion should be considered by NCES: 

1, Presidents of Institutions and those in the Institutions who 
are charged with the collection and compiling of H£8IS surveys 
for their institutions should be provided special reports that 
show how an institution compares with its peers or its region, 

2, Not only presidents of Institutions, but those who actually 
complete the s-jrveys, should receive Complimentary copies of 
tlie HEGIS reports or, at the minimum, abstracts of such re- 
ports, 

3, It would be helpful if known students of higher education 
received either abstracts or copies of HEGIS reports. 

4, The feasibility of NCES to license or otherwise support cer- 
tain private or non-profit agencies in distributing HEGIS data 
files and/or providing special reports from HEGIS data files 
should be investigated. Certain contractors and non-profit 
Institutions are currently acting as retailers of HEGIS data 
by performing special edits and/or reports for one or more 
institutions. However, the availability of these services 
does not appear to be widely known. NCES 1s now supporting 
several efforts, sometimes in conjunction with other agencies, 
such as the National Science Foundation, to upgrade the quality 
of HEGIS files, particularly in historical files on finance and 
enrollment. These efforts should be catalogued and the avail- 
ability of these files should be widely disseminated so other 
users could obtain access to the upgraded files, either through 
NCES or the agencies at a reasonable cost. 
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5. The current practice of NCES in releasing the results of HEGIS 
surveys 1n bulletins and press releases should be extended. 



Increasing Contract Support to EncQuraqe Small Users of the Data . 
The findings suggest" that the major Impediments" to the uses of HEGIS data 
are lack of timely release^ lack of knowledge about the availability of 
the data except among a small coterie of userSs and '*start=up" costs for 
new users of HEGIS computer tape files. Several recommendations have 
been made above for improving tho tineliness of reports and the dissemina- 
tion of reports. 

However, there is still the problem of encouraging the use of the 
data for research and reporting on the cnnditlon of higher education. The 
quality of the data in terms of timely reports by 1nst1tut1onS| accuracy* 
and completeness (as well as complaints about its current quality) can be 
expected to increase with use of the data. Thus the richness, accuracy 
and completeness of the resource for analyzing the condition of higher 
education to support useful and insightful policy and law would grow 
through use. For examplet the value of the data has already been enhanced 
by NCES and foundation-supported studies that have highlighted the plight 
of certain sectors of higher education in terms of enrollment projections 
and financial resources. Other researchers have been encouraged to use the 
data to describe the status of disadvantaged or new clientele in higher 
education; for examples blacks, hispanics, and women. However, such con- 
tracts and grants general l.v have not provided support to a large body of 
researchers. 

Therefore^ it 1s recomranded that more support be provided to students 
of higher educitlon for using HEGIS data to examine conditions generally 
outside the primary interest of education assrclatlons. One rrodel worth 
examining Is the small grants program of the National Science Foundation, 
which supports research using NSF data files to study higher education 
programs in science. 

At the same tiine, NCES should attempt to obtain additional staff 
support for more in-house analysis of HEQIS data and using such data In 
conjunction with other files. It should continue to support such effects 
as research to Improve the utility of finance data. 



Collecting Financial Aid Data . Reports of previous studies for im- 
proving HEGIS data as well as the findings of this study indicate that 
NCES should give high priority to collecting and/or disseminating rrore 
data for evaluating the impact of financial aid programs and for develop- 
ing policy 1n this area. 

There are complex problems In defining what data are necesi;ary and 
how data should be collected regarding the impact of financial aid 
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programs on the resources of institutions, and equalvcy of opportunity 
and choice for students. Much of the data may already be available In 
other offices of the Department of Education and in the Office of Civil 
Rights . 

Prior to implementing a new collection effort, NCES should determine 
what data are available in these offices and what is necessary to include 
1n HEGIS where it could be easily accessed for analyses* However^ it is 
likely that all of the necessary data are not yet being collected, by 
either government or private agencies. It may be necessary to collect 
data from students who do not receive financial aid as well as from those 
who do. In such a case, it probably would be useful to take statistical 
samples ' f the student body. This will represent a new practice for HEGIS 
and the institutions who compile HEGIS data since they now compile data 
through the institution from the universe of such populations as students, 
faculty, dollars^ and space. 



Continuation of Universe and Annual Survey s. One of the problems of 
this study was to determine whether universe data should be collected and 
how often surveys should be made. All but three (facilitleSj libraries , 
and total employees) are made yearly. Both users and compilers of data 
for the surveys agreed that universe data are required, because of the 
diversity institutions, and that regular surveys are necessary. 
Management of the data collection process is facilitated (and thus the 
burden is eased) when compilers can plan for the data collection on a 
regular basis. It appears that data that are collected annual ly are re- 
quired on a yearly basis and that the collection and publicitlon of 
library and facility data should be done with more regularity and per- 
haps more often. 

Therefore, it is reconiTiended th&c 1) universe data cimtinue to be 
collected; 2) that the data now collected annually continue to be collected 
yearly; and 3) that the collection and dissemination of facility and 
library data be scheduled regularly. 



Collection of Facility Data . It has been several years since 
facility data have been colTected by HEGIS from the institutions. During 
this period, there have been many predictions that higher education has 
excess capacity in both facilities and faculty for projected enrollments. 
Given these predictions, it may be that Investment in facilities has de- 
clined while facilities have aged, equipment has been made obsolete by 
newer technology, and needs have changed because of enrollment shifts by 
region, school, discipline, and other factors. But whether the above is 
trueis not known since there has not been a recent survey of facilities. 

Therefore, it is reconmended that NCES conduct a facility survey 1n 
1981 as planned. At the same time, NCES should begin a study to deter- 
mine whether and how the current survey instrument should be revised for 
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follow-on surveys to ditermint more fully the ifficts of deferred main- 
tenance, technological obsolescence, and shifting needs on facilities. 
Unfortunately, most Institutions of higher education, unlike private 
businisses, do not provide or account for depreciation and technological 
obsolescence. Thus, the design of an appropriate survey instrument will 
require considerable thought If the instrument is to collect data that 
will adequately describe the condition of higher education facilities in 
relationship to needs. 



Second Priority Recommendation 



Increasing the scope of the surveys . The literature, interviews, 
and conference reports on the utility of HEGIS data, suggest that HEGIS 
should collect additional Information for reporting on the condition of 
higher education. It has already been recomnended that NCES provide 
leadership in compiling and disseminating data collected by the Department of 
Education program office and the Office of Civil Rights that is already 
being collected, particularly on the source and distribution of financial 
aid fund„ Other additions or extensions of the surveys that should be 
considered are the following: 

Faculty Salary Data . In addition, there appears to be a need 
for more detailed information on faculty salaries, at least at the insti- 
tutional level. Several institutional plannere reported that faculty 
salary data by discipline are used for making resource allocation and 
personnel decisions. However, members of the Technical Advisory Panel 
questioned whether the data were needed for reporting on conditions at 
the national level. There was also some fear that the collection of such 
data would be difficult and might further delay the reporting of salary 
data. 

However, institutions do make faculty decisions by discipline and It 
can be projected that a good analysis of the status of women and minori- 
ties 1n higher education would require faculty salary data by discipline. 
It Is probably that data by discipline is required only at fairly high 
levels of aggregation— for example, hard sciences, social sciences, and 
such professional schools as business administration, education, medicine, . 
law, and engineering. 

Since there are difference of opinion on how badly the data are 
needed, and at what levels they should be collecttd, it is recommended that 
NCES conduct a special study of the need for these data and the impact 
that such a collection would have on improving the timely release of data 
that are now being collected. 

2. Etnpl^ee Data . The data currently being collected on employees 
in higher education, for other than full-time faculty are relatively limited. 
For example, current surveys do not provide very much useful information 
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on part-time faculty, graduate research and tiaching assistantSi research 
associates, and post-doctoral candidates Involved in teaching and research. 
There are indications that the former mix of full-time faculty to other 
types of personnel for teaching and research is shifting. Increased 
amounts of data on personnel could provide information on whether there 
are significant shifts In the mix of personnel and higher employment 
opportunities for ranpower planning. Therefore, it is recommended that 
NCES consider the feasibnity of collecting additional data on employees. 

3, Output an d Quality. The review of the literature and Interviews 
Indicated that there is a growing demand for more information about the 
outputs and quality of higher education, and student characteristics. 
Certain associations and scholars, regularly or (more often) irregularly, 
collect data on output, quality, and student characteristics. Perhaps most 
notable among these reports are Dr, Astln's yearly study of freshmen, 
entering class CIRP* (Astin, 1977), the NCES National Longitudinal Survey 
of the 1972 high school graduation class, and various profit and non- 
profit directories of higher education institutions. The latter often 
provide some data on student character1stics--1n particular, admission 
requirements in terms of grades and test scores* 

Although there are increasing concerns for measuring and reporting 
the quality and outputs of higher education and/or for particular institu- 
tions, there is wide divergence on what outputs and quality are and how 
they can be measured. Despite these problem of measurement there Is In- 
creasing anxiety about perceived declines 1n quality, the potential effects 
of competition for students on quality, and the lack of consumer informa- 
tion to aid students and their parents In selecting institutions. There 
also seems to be growing dissatisfaction with using student credit hours 
or other enrollment measures as the major measure for allocating resources. 

Therefore, it Is reconmiended that NCES support studies to determine 
whether the demand for the above data would justify the burden on insti- 
tutions and/or government agencies that collection of such data would 
impose. Support should also be provided for research and development on 
measures of quality and output. It 1s also reconfmended that NCES should 
determine what is currently being done and reported by scholars and 
associations and how it might best support these efforts and act as a 
broker in disseminating the data widely for research and reporting on 
the condition of higher education. 



Recommendations of the Technical Advisory Panel 

In its review of the preliminary draft of the final report, the 
Technical Advisory Panel noted that the report provided docurentation 
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that supported their perceptions that HEGIS was a necessary and Increasingly 
mort used data base for reporting and analyzing the condition of higher 
education. It strongly supported recoirmendations for improving timely 
reporting and the means that were suggested for encouraging the uses of 
HEGIS data. 

It recommended that the report be widely disseminated and that NCES 
and the higher education community support efforts to get the recormienda- 
t1ons implemented at the earliest possible date,, 

It was also recommended that NCES commission a study to determine 
(1) the relative investment In collecting statistics on education, (2) the 
efficiency or effectiveness of current collection and dissemination 
efforts, and (3) what might be done to improve effectiveness. 
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This is the final report on a StuJy to Determine the Uses of the 
Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) for the purpose of 
answering the following questions: 

1, What is the extent to which HEGIS data are or could be used by 
members of the higher education community--federaL agencies and 
Congress 5 state agencies and legislatures, professional associa- 
tions, scholars, institutions, disciplines, manpower planners, 
economists, associations of business, industry and labor, and 
popular iiedia? What is the nature of the use? How are they used? 
Who do you know that uses HEGIS data? How do they use It? How 
often do you discuss the use of HEGIS data? 

2* Do institutions compare their status with that of others by using 
HEGIS data? Do they use enrollment projections and/or degrees con- 
ferred in making decisions concerning programs? Do state legisla- 
tures or governing boards use HEGIS data for other coniparativo 
purposes? 

.3. To what e.Kt^nt are universe data required? Are data on a single in- 
stitution sometimes used for comparative purposes? To what extent 
is such use Important? How should the data be aggregated? Does 
the HEGIS taxonomy of institutions need further refinerent? 

4* Would changes in the format of the data result 1n greater utiliza" 
tion? What changes are suggested? For example, would It be useful 
if certain ratios were developed and reported by HEGIS? How should 
the data be published and distributed? To what extent are tapes 
being used? Are there difficulties with the format of the tapes 
that could be corrected? 



5, How serious are the concerns about the accuracy and timeliness of 
the data? Would the data be more useful if made available 
in publications or on tape three months earlier; six lonths earlier? 
Naturally such estimates will be crude and biased; however, they 
will provide a necessary basis for NCES to Investigate costs in 
relationship to benefits resulting from acquisition and publication. 



Data for answering these questions were gathered using three dif- 
ferent methodologies. First, the literature was examined in consider- 
able detail to determine who uses HEGIS data and for what purposes. 
This review utilized two different types of data gathering and reporting: 
1) Key works on higher education were examined to deterniine trends and 
uses, of HEGIS in reporting on the Condition of Higher Education and/or 
for developing policy for Higher Education; 2) A statistical sample of^ 
that literaturei both within and outside the field of higher education 
(but likely to report on higher education) was reviewed for its uses of 
HEGIS data. The results of these reviews are reported in Chapter II . 
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Second, approximately 75' users j potential users, and/or experts 
in the field of highir eclucation were interviewed. The prncedurts foU 
lowed in conducting these interviews and the findings from the inter* 
views are reported in Chapter III. 

Third, two lists of known or potential users were developed. One 
list of users came from a review of the literature, an analysis of re- 
quests received by the National Center for Education Statistics (MCPS), 
suggestions of experts in the field of higher education, including the 
staff of HCES. The second list of potential users w&s drawn at random 
from a list of the 50 states and institutions within the selected states, 
using a design described later in this chapter. These samples were 
used to augment samples used by Ms. Audry Cain in her data collection 
effort to obtain information from these users or potential users of 
HEGIS data. The findings from these surveys are reported In Chapter IV. 

This report is the final product of the analysis of data from 
the several sources, using many different Instruments and research 
techniques . 



Org anization of the Report 

This report consists of five chapters and several appendices. The 
first chapter includes a summary of the history related to the develop- 
ment and use of HEGIS data and an extensive overview of the methodology 
that was followed In conducting this study. The second chapter deals 
with the review of literature from a traditional and statistical ap- 
proach. The third chapter relates to the findings of the interviews 
with selected scholars who use HEGIS data. Chapter IV covers the find- 
ings and statistical analyses of the surveys. The fifth chapter 1n» 
eludes the conclusions and recommendations drawn from the findings. The 
bibliography is a tightly selected listing of publications of particular 
value. Not included is an annotated bibliography, which was published 
eai'lier. The appendices Include such supporting documentation as 
listings of panel members^ interviewees, the interview guide, general 
questionnaire, special questionnaire, sample of institutions, aari fre- 
quency results of the general questionnaire. 



HIGHER EDUCA TION HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OjEJ THE 



PAST THIRTY YEARS RELATING TO H EGJl 



Oyervls ^ 

The Importance of collecting data on enrollment in higher educa- 
tion on a regular basis was recognized early, and the implementation of 
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processes for conecting such statistics routinely was begun in 1950, 
However, the collection of other data on a routine basis was not 
initiated until 1966 after passage of the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
At that tim* H was clear that hiqher education was a growth industry, 
already involving 59C,W0 faculty and serving 5s5Z6,325 students. By 
1979s faculty had Increased to 985,000 and students to 11,669,429.* 



Higher Education in the Mid- and Late- 1960s 

The character and problenis of higher education have changed since 
1965, In 1965, society's and the individual institution's probleni was 
a matter of undercapaci ty=-f1ndT "g the faculty and space to serve an 
ever-increasing number of students and their aspirations for higher 
education. During that time state and federal funding for research and 
instruction was relatively plentiful. There was a strong belief that 
both society and the individual benefited from investrent in higher 
education. Compared to today's rateSs inflation was low; energy was 
plentiful. Society was optimistic about the future pf the country, 
the benefits of basic and applied research, and the need and place for 
highly educated manpower. There was not quite as much awareness of 
using "manpower'' and" "he" in reports, although single-sex colleges - 
and/or departrents in universities were gradually becoming less popular, 
and female enrollment was beginning to approximate that of male enroll- 
ment. The higher education market (a term that was an anathema in the 
enterprise until the late 1970s) was still composed of the traditional- 
age student (someone fairly bright, 18 to 24 years of age, and generally 
white). Few in higher education had much time to give significant 
thought to the basic unfairness In the funding of male and female 
faculty salaries* Despite long delayed recognition that blacks and 
other minorities must be brought into the mainstream of American life, 
affirmative action programs were minimal. The battleground against 
racism was still primarily in the streets, restrooms, buses, and K-12 
schools. The battle against sexism and discrimination against the 
handicapped tiad not yet been .joined. 

The emphasis in 1965 was on finding money for buildings to house 
students and faculty, on recruiting and upgrading faculty to teach stu- 
dents, and to do research. Experimentation with new types of programs 
and schools occurred in 1965 and the years immediately following. Com- 
munity colleges expanded in size and number, and many two-year schools 
found their mission , changed significantly. Junior colleges added 
vocational -technical programs, and vocational-technical schools added 



*1979 figures obtained from NCES. "Faculty" includes full- and 
part-time instructional and junior instructional staff. 



transfer programs Both junior colleges and vocational-technical 
schools became comprehensive ccmmunity colleges. It 15 said that by 
IQfiq.one nev^ community college was being opened each week. 

The role of many existing senior institutions also was being 
changed by the pressures of public demand for higher educational oppor- 
tunity. Normal schools or teacher colleges found their missions up- 
graded to comprehensive colleges or universities and more and more state 
universities found an opportunity to become research- oriented . Graduate 
programs in all disciplines proliferated. 

This growth, change in mission, and urge to experiment with new 
forns of instruction^ governance? organizationi and the design of 
facilities occurred 1n an environment in which students and faculty 
were becoming increasingly aware of what they perceived as their rights 
in governance, but in which management per se was not a notable practice. 
For example^ the Society for College and University Planning 1n the 
late sixties was dominated by architects and faci 1 ity planners , Its 
agenda in convention was dominated by planning of facilities, not on 
marketing (with all that entails in terms of product, pricing, goal 
setting, and organization) or on academic and financial plann1ng--that 
is, where are and where should the dollars and other resources be going 
and for what purposes? 

Only the larger colleges and universities had designated offices 
of institutional research, and the emphasis of these offices was on the 
collection of dara on student and faculty characteristics. Little^ if 
any* attention was given to the implications of what such data might 
mean 1n regard to goal setting; the allocation of resources; long-range 
planning for faculty renewal ^ retirement policies and tenure; and what 
might be the impact of declining birthrates for higher education 1n the 
1970s and 1980s. 

These were the conditions that existed when the Higher Education 
General Information Survey (HEGIS) began to collect data about faculty, 
finances, facilities, libraries^ etc, from more than 2^200 Institutions, 
This was a major undertaking since many^ perhaps the majority, of the 
Institutions had minimal systems for keeping track either of students 
or finances. The state of the art in the systematic management of 
hi gher education was not wel^ advanced. Financial systems were aimed 
primarily at maintaining fiduciary accountability and satisfying gener- 
ally unsophisticated legislative requests for data to support budget 
proposals. For examples it was not until 1967 that George Weathersby 
proposed a systematic way of planning for faculty and other resources 
using simulation techniques. This computer-driven model was the proto- 
type for the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education (WICHE) 
Resource Requirements Prediction Model, later promoted and evaluated by 
the National Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS), 
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This model and others like it (for example, CAMPUS and SEARCH) focused 
attention both on needs and irethods for collecting historical data on 
costs, enrollments^ and facilities while generating criticism for the 
expense, complexity, and over-emphasis on systems at the expense of the 
nuances of the ''functions of higher education" (Balderston, 1974)** 

These criticisms have led to the development of less complex ver- 
sions of the RRPM (Huffs 1974) and later models that emphasize evaluation 
and justification for allocating resources within budget constraints 
(for examplei Lewis, 1976). However, almost all of the models are or- 
ganized around the general concepts of the REGIS data base and the 
NCHEMS program classification schema and cost-finding principles. 



HEGIS^-Ear ly Critiques 

However, simulation models, cost-finding principles, and critical 
analyses of costs by state agencies for governing and coordinating higher 
education and legislative analysts were not in place in the late 1960s 
when HEGIS was initiated. At that time few higher education Institu- 
tions generally used computers for compiling and analyzing data on stu- 
dents and finances. As late as 1972, many major institutions of higher 
education oi^ten used groups of students to classify raw data on enroll- 
inent to fit HEGIS definitions. In the early years of HEGIS, there was 
good reason for suspicion about the reliability of the data, particu- 
larly since the definitions of data (at least in respect to financial 
reporting) were not highly stable. In the early symposia on HEGIS, 
sponsored by NCES, critiques of HEGIS generally focused on reliability, 
computer- tape formats^ and documentation, and late release of tapes and 
publications after the data were collected. 

In later symposia, concern about reliability and accuracy has been 
displaced slightly by Increased emphasis on the late publication of 
survey results (quite often two years after data collection) and also 
on the late ^dissemination of machine data by computer tape or EDSTAT, 
(Presently, this process requires six months or longer for preliminary 
results.) By 1978, NCES was^being pushed (Parker et al., 1978) to 
collect more data on such groups as minorities, women and the handi- 
capped* Yet, timeliness of release was seen as first priority, "even 
at some cost to quality or completeness" (p. 7), 



^Frederick E, Balderston, Institutional data systems, in Managing 
Today's University (San Francisco: Jossey Bass, Inc, 1974), Cited by 
CarT K* Adams, Russell L, Hanbum and Roger G, Schroeder in a study of 
cost analysis in higher education. Volume 1: The literature of cost 
and cost analysis in higher education (Washington, D.C-.: American 
Council on Higher Education), This, work is an encyclopedia of the 
development of higher education costing. 
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Higher Education in the 1970s Impact on Uses of HEGIS 

Improved perceptions about the usability of HEGIS data occurred 
in 1972. That year Seymour Harris developed A Statistical Report of 
Higher Education > This massive Carnegie report described higner educa- 
tlon in terms of enrollments, finances, faculty salaries, student aid, 
tuition, research funding, physical plant, etc. The report drew 
heavily from 1968 HEGIS data as well as from studies by the Bureau of 
Census, American Council of Education, the Office of Education, and the 
National Science Foundation. The document disclosed that HEGIS and 
data from other sources could provide a statistical description of 
higher education. At the same tire, it was becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that the probleTO of higher education had changed from what they 
were in 1965 or even as late as 1970. United States ' society was no 
longer as optimistic about the government's ability to control events 
or about its own ability to control the government. The Vietnam war 
and student riots at major universities created new concerns for educa- 
tors. Major sections of cities were being ripped and burned. The de- 
cline in the birth rate and the declining Impact of the baby boom of 
the 1940s and 1950s could no longer be Ignored In an evaluation of 
higher education's prospects. It was becoming increasingly clear that 
the Institutions of education were no longer faced with the problem of 
building capacity to meet the increasing demand of students for higher 
education. There was Increasing pessimism, perhaps misplaced, about the 
value of higher education either to the individual or society. One 
could read. If one wanted to, that the impetus for questioning govern^ 
ment actions, societal values, and riots had come from the higher edu- 
cation community. Berkeley came before Watts. The leaders of the Selma 
march and the students who. traveled to Mississippi to disrupt the status 
quo mre fnm colleges and universities. Moreover^ higher education no 
longer appeared to guarantee a good position in society. Caroline Bird 
(1975), among others, questioned whether an Individual's benefit from 
higher education was worth the investrent. One could infer, as many 
did, from Jenck and Reisman (1968), that higher education did not make 
a difference in what one ultimately earned or the position one gained 
In society. 



HEGIS SURVEYS 

HEGIS includes a series of periodic surveys of colleges and univer- 
sities. Some surveys, such as enrollment, df^grees conferred, institu- 
tional characteristics, and the financial statistics forms are sent 
every year to all institutions receiving federal funds. Other surveys, 
such as the employee facilities, and the library, are sent at various 
intervals. Today, the HEGIS package includes ten fDrms--those forms 
mentioned above as wejl as the residence/migration forms, and the adult/ 
continuing education survey (see Table 1,1), 
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Description of Surveys 

Data on student enronment had been collected for nearly 20 years 
before the initiation of HEGIS, Todays the survey Includes information 
concerning enronments by class level, sex, attendance status, and 
enrollrents of first-time students. Every year these data are published 
in Opening Fall Enrollment , 

The Financial St atistics of Institutions of Higher Education 
survey acquires data on currfint-funds revenues and expenditures » physi- 
cal plant assets, indebtedness on physical plant, and endowment. In 
1975 the survey began gathering data on transfers from current funds and 
on changes in fund balances during the fiscal years. The data are often 
used to detect emerging trends in higher education finance in order to 
develop plans for future financial managerent. 

The Institutional Characteristics of Colleiies and Universiti es 
survey obtains information on such characteristics as type and control 
of inSwitutions, level of offering, type of program, accreditation, 
basic student charges, and names of principal officers* 

Tha Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conf erred, also an annual sur- 
vey, gathers data on earned degrees and awardi; in Institutions of higher 
education in sub-baccalaureate, baccalaureate, master's and doctoral 
programs, 

. i- Employees in Higher Education survey has two sections: salaries 
and fringe benefits are obtained annuallyi manpower Information is ac-^ 
quired biennially. This survey obtains data on the nunters of profes- 
sional employees by occupational activity and program function, nunters 
of non-professional employees, salaries of administrators and instruc- 
tional faculty, and fringe benefits of faculty members. The annual 
survey to obtain data on faculty is used by the Arerican Association 
of University Professors as the basic source of data for its annual 
report on faculty salaries, a widely read report. 

The College and University Physical Facilities survey obtains 
data on the number of square feet of physical -plant space available for 
each institution in terms of rooms, function of rooms, and organiza- 
tional unit to which rooms are arranged. These data are often ur^sd by 
the Public Health Service and Housing and Urban Development in housing 
planning. 

The Residence and Migration of Colleg e Students survey of enroll- 
ment by state of residence was conducted as early as 1958 but was not 
Incorporated into the HEGIS package until 1968, 

The College and University Libraries survey is conducted periodi- 
cally and gathers Information on library holdings, staff, expenditures, 
physical facilities, days open per week, and meAership in library 
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cooperatives, consortia, and networks. The survey was originally con- 
ducted by the Association of Conege and Research Libraries but from 
1958 to 1974 was conducted by the Office of Education. 

The Adult and Continuing Education in Institutions of Higiisr 
Education survey seeks data on noncradit and credit r courses taken by 
adults part-time and is used in planning educational programs. 

After the results of these surveys are edited, they are published 
in such documents as those listed in Table 1,2; compiled on computer 
tapes (see Table 1.3), which may be purchased or accessed through 
EDSTAT; and such other publications es the Digest of Education Statisti cs, 
news releases, flyers, and the annual report on the Condftion of Higher 
Education. 



EVALUATION OF HEGIS 

From 1966 to the present, NCES has conducted HEGIS conferences to 
seek out recoiTimendations and evaluations of the HEGIS data. Components 
of the higher education community such as the institutions themselves, 
professional organizations, various educational associations, and 
governmental departments have participated in these conferences in 
order to assist tn the development of HEGIS surveys. The issues raised 
in these conferences concerning collection, analysis, and dissemination 
of HEGIS data are discussed in Chapter II. 

The Educational Amendments of 1974 transferred NCES from the 
Office of Education into the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Edu- 
cation, The legislation requires that NCES submit to the Congress an 
annual statistical report for the two preceding and t.hree succeeding 
fiscal years. Since 1974, NCES has moved beyond the collection of basic 
education data into a broader realm of examining the conditions of 
education. 

Today the HEGIS system, as a whole, is intended to provide a 
national data bank on enrollment, institutional and other charac- 
teristics of higher education institutions for use by scholars, policy 
analysts in and outside government, and the media in reporting or 
analyzing the condition of higher education. It is the intent of this 
study to determine the extent of use of HEGIS bv these potential users. 



METHODOLOGY 

The purpose of the study of the uses of HEGIS data was to deter- 
mine the extent and nature of the utilization of HEGIS data, A^ pre- 
liminary review of literature provided a baseline for the development 
of instruments and the selection of samples of the population to be 
queried about the uses of HEGIS, 
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Table U3i HEGIS Computer Tapes 
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Survey Types Survey Years 

Abbreviation* Short Title of Survey Y ear Designator Year 
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One cf the primary purposes of th^5 HEGIS user study was to i dentil 
the degree to which HEGIS is used and by whom. More specificany, the 
study was designed to answer the questions set forth earner. 

As already stated, the study entailed reviewing the literature, 
surveying two classes of users or potential users, and interviewing 
many users of HEGIS and experts in the field of higher education. 

Literature Review 

The review of the literature, the first phase of the study, was 
to provide- (1) an estimate of the uses of HEGIS data for various 
purposes in the literature. (2) guidelines for developing interview 
auldes and survey instruirants for determining uses that do not appear 
in conventional bodies of literature, and (3) answers to the research 
questions set forth earlief. 

Who uses HEGIS in the literature and for what purpose are impor- 
tant questions for two reasons- (D literature provides for a general 
dissemination of informailon on the state of higher education, and 
(2) suggests ways to researchers in how various sets of data can be 
used in analysis of higher education agencies and institutions. 

Two approaches were taken in revising the literature: (1) a 
conventional search and review of literature to discern.=through reading 
and analysis==uses, users, and purposes; and (2), a statisti cal survey 
of the literature, using selected descriptors to permit classification 
of the literature in terms of trends and uses. 

The conventional search and review included what appeared to be 
the most important works in higher education that were likely to use 
HFGIS data. The statistical survey of the literature involved a com- 
puter assisted search of the ERIC and other data files using selected 
descriptors to identify HEGIS relaiad data and a systematic search of 
rard catalogs, published anno^.ations. bibliographies, general texts on 
education, se ected conference abstracts and foundation reports, popu- 
lar rediS sources, and scholarly papers. These approaches are described 
more fuliy in Chapter II where the findings from the literature appear. 

Interview and Survey Instruments- - 
Development and Design 

The review of literature and conferences with users and suppliers 
of HEGIS data suggested that users might be classified as to I lows. 
?n F ederal Gove?niren t. This Includes federal agencies such as the 
Office of Education, -NCES, the Office of Civil Rights, the Bureau of 
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Labor Statistics, the Census Bureau, and Congress; (2) Quasi- 
go ve rnme n tal organi zat 1 ons such as RAND, the National Center for Higher 
Iducation Management Systems , and the Brookings Institute; (3) Accredi- 
tation Agencies and Regional Boards ; (4) Educational Associations ; 
(5) Professional O rganizat ions ; (6) Foundations ; (7) S t ate Govem^nts. 
This includes departments of education, budget offices, higher educa- 
tion government boards of councils, and legislative analysts; (8) ^j^r 
E ducation Institutions . The offices in these institutions would in-~ 
elude planning and institutional research, budget, affirmative action, 
admissions, library, and physical plant planning, etc. Generally 
these offices prepare reports for trustees, itate agencies, and the 
legislature; (9) Scholars : (10) Commercial or Business Houses ; and 
(11) the Popular Media . 

While a review of the literature uncovered many of the uses by , 
the above, it did not discover uses that are not generally disseminated; 
i.e*, internal reports and evaluations. Because of the differences in 
users, 1t was necessary to design an interview guide, and to obtain 1n- 
formatior from state agencies and higher education institutions, and also 
from a small population of known purchasers of HEGIS data, namely schools, 
business houses, educational associations, etc* 

The major guideline for designing these ■ surveys was the rtsearch 
questions set forth earlier. However, the insights provided by the review 
of literature on uses and types of use, a pilot study of a state agency 
and legislative system, discussions with scholars and Institutional re- 
search, provided important inputs for determining the concerns of the 
post-secondary community and Interpreting the results of surveys. After 
the questionnaires were determined to meet the following criteria: adequacy 
for answering the research questions, ease uf completion by the respondent, 
and construct validity, they were subm1tted--with a preliminary review of 
the 11terature--to a Technical Advisory Panel on the project, consisting of 
representatives from almost all those sectors of society that use HEGIS data, 
(See Appendix A for a list of panel members.) In a day-long meeting, this 
group critiqued the preliminary review of the literature, added research 
questionsi suggested additional users of HEGIS, and otherwise provided in- 
put for revision of the instruments which were again tested* 

As these tests were being completed, it came to the attention of the 
project that instruments very similar to the proposed project instruments 
were being used by an independent researcher, Ms, Audrey Cain* Ms* Cain 
agreed to permit the project to use her data and to augniant her sampling 
design with the project*s sample, (See Appendices B and C for examples of 
her questionnaires, ) In the interests of economy and timeliness, the data 
gathered by Ms, Cain has been used 'in this study with the permission of 
Ms, Cain and the NCES project office. 
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interviews 

The technique that was followiid in the interviews is discusssd in 
Chapter Ills Findings from the Interviews . Appendix D contains a sample 
of the interview guide. As Appendix E shows i a large and diverse number 
of users of HEGIS data and of experts in the field of higher education 
were interviewed* representing institutional planners, financial officers, 
registrars, facility planners, librarians, scholars, educaMonal associa- 
tions, and legislative staff and, researchers. 



Survey Sa mpling Plan 

In the design of the sampling plan to determine the use of HEGIS 
data by state agencies and institutions of higher educatiun, several 
considerations were made both in regard to variables across which the 
sample should be representative and in regard to the nature of the 
sample. Considerations concerning the nature of the sample focused 
upon four areas: scope, accuracy, utility, and use of frame construc- 
tion. A simple random sample design was not deemd appropriate sini.e 
this process Would provide a scatter of subjects in every state; would 
present some difficulties in frame construction* and would make it more 
difficult to conduct survey follow-ups. A two-stage sample design was 
deemed the most appropriate since this design allowed: (1) for a 
selection of a first-stage sample of states in which the state depart- 
ments can be surveyed; (2) for an easy rethod of frame selection using 
the HEGIS publication and ordering institutions by type (private, pub- 
lic, four-year, two-yaar) to obtain representative coverage of each 
type (see Table 1.4)^ (3) in-state follow-up of responses by telephone 
or in person, thus providing more control on sample return. 

The two-stage cluster sample (see Table 1.5) was designed to be 
self-weighting, to select institutions randomly, and to provide a 
confidence bound of 
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which IS the estimated proportion of the institutions with the ith 

stratum of t.he sample; 

Tfien: 
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1 


J 40 


AO 


16S 


39 


2. 


Califgrnia 




262 


5 


31 


iDq 


! 1 Q 


9 


3. 


Penniylvania 




178 


1 


23 


38 


1 u/ 


1 n 


4. 


Illlnjii 




1S4 


4 


1 % 
I J 


sU 




g 


S. 






147 


3 


17 

Jf 


i7 


48 


1 


6. 


Ohio 




133 


4 


1 A 


48 


D/ 




7. 


North Cirpl Ina 




126 


3 


1© 


3/ 


Id 




8. 


HaiiiChusetti 




119 


1 


.13 


111 


63 


23 


9. 


Hiehifan 




96 


4 


1 e 

19 




43 


g 


10. 


Missouri 




84 


2 


1* 


IS 


51 


1 


11. 


Florida 




77 


3 


a 

9 


2g 


35 


S 


11. 


Tenniisee 




7§ 


3 


11 


13 


38 


14 


13. 


Giorgta 




72 


3 


17 


17 


27 


11 


14. 


Vfrginia 




71 


3 


IS 


24 


29 


3 


IS, 


Indiana 




66 


4 


13 


11 


36 


i 


16. 


Hlnnisota 




65 


4 


1 w 


20 
&u 


31 


4 


17. 


New Jersey 




63 


1 


14 


i7 


27 


5 


18. 


Iowa 




62 


4 


3 


19 


34 


6 


19, 


Wisconsin 




62 


4 


13 


17 


29 


3 


20. 


South Carolina 




61 


3 


12 


21 


20 


8 


21. 


Alabama 




S8 


3 


ifi 


611 


14 


3 


22 


Maryland 




54 


2 


13 


19 


20 


2 
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Kansai 




52 


4 


A 
O 


21i 


19 


4 
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Washington 




49 


S 


e 

Q 


27 


16 


0 


25, 


Connecticut 




47 


1 


£ 
D 


1 D 


21 


4 


26. 


Misilisippi 




46 


3 


a 
1 






7 


27, 


Oklahoma 




43 


2 


Id 


IS 


TO 


4 


28. 


Ofigon 




43 


5 


a 

o 


1^ 


21 


1 


29. 


Kentucky 




42 


2 


8 


1 

1 


C 1 


1 2 


30. 


Colorado 




41 


5 


13 


14 




1 

! 


31. 


Arkansas 




34 


3 


10 


9 




E 


32. 


Louisiana 




32 


3 


14 


6 


1 1 


[ 


33. 


Nebraska 




31 


4 


7 


1 n 

10 


1 1 


1 


34, 


West Vifglnia 




28 


2 


12 


i 


a 

Q 


3 


35. 


Maim 




27 


1 


7 


3 


14 


3 


36. 


Ntw Hampshire 




24 


1 


3 


7 


11 


3 


37. 


Arizona 




23 




3 




1 


1 


38. 


Vermont 




^1 


1 


if 




14 


1 


39. 


New Hixice 




19 


5 


£ 
Q 




3 


0 


40. 


South Oakota 




18 


4 


7 


U 


f 


2 


41. 


District of Columbia 


16 


2 


] 


0 


IS 


0 


42. 


Alaska 




16 


§ 


3 


9 


4 


f) 


43. 


North Dakota 




ifi 


4 


6 


5 


4 
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44. 


Utah 




14 


S 


4 


5 


3 


4S. 


Rhode Island 




13 


1 


2 


1 


9 


1 


46. 


Montani 




13. 


5 


6 


3 


4 


0 


47. 


Hawal i 




12 


S 


3 


6 


3 


0 
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Delaware 




10 


2 


2 


4 


2 


2 


49. 


Idaho 






5 


4 


2 


2 


1 


10. 


i 

Wyoming 




8 


5 


1 


7 


0 


0 


51 . 


Nevada 




6 


5 


2 


3 


1 


0 




TOTAL 




3125 






923 


1391 


■ 269 



TABLE 1.5 

Characteristics of the Sample by State Cluster Size Stratum 



Stratum 


Stratum 
Interval 


No. of 
States 


No. of> 
Insti- 
tutions 


% of 
Stratum 


State 
Fraction 


State 
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Insti- 
tution 
Fraction 


Insti 
tutio 
Sanpl 


' 1 


200 and over 


2 


548 


.1754 


1 .0000 


2 


.0512 


28 


2 


120 to 200 


5 


733 


.2362 


.6000 


3 


.*0853 


38 


3 


66 to 120 


8 


661 


.2115 


.3750 


3 


.1365 


34 


4 


45 to 66 


n 


619 


.1981 


.2727 


3 


.1877 


32 


' 5 


under 45 


25 


558 


.1786 


.1200 


3 


.4257 


28 



40 
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CHAPTER 11 

FINDINGS FROM THE REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
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IntrQductlon 

The review of the literature was conducted using two very different 
methodologies. First, it was reviewed and reported conventionally. That 
is, the reviewers selected a body of major works in the field of higher 
education that had Used or were deemed likely to have used HEGIS ^nd then 
attempted to identify trends and developimnts in the use of the HEGIS. 
This review is reported in the first major section of this chapter. Second, 
a statistical sarriple of the literature from 1970 to 1980 was taken and an 
attempt was made to identify what portion of the literature about higher 
education used HEGIS data for what purposes and in what ways. These 
statistical analyses of the uses of HEGIS are reported in the second 
section of this chapter. The third section of the chapter summarizes the 
.results of these two distinct methodologies. 



FINDINGS FROM CONVENTIONAL REVIEW 

HEGIS data tend to be used for two major purposes: 1) Describing the 
Condition of Higher Education; 2) Development of Policy Recommendations, 

Reports on the Condition of Higher Education can serve many purposes: 

They inform institutions and sectors of higher education on how they 
are doing in relationship to others in enrollments, financings management 
of financial resources and/or acquisition of resources, faculty salaries, 
facilities, libraries, etc. They inform members of higher education and 
the management of higher education on faculty and staff salaries* thereby 
providing insight on the competitive status of their salaries. The re- 
ports, whether produced by the National Center for Education Statistics or 
a researcher or association. Inform the public about relative tuition rates 
and highlight differences in prices among sectors of higher education. 

These reports serve as a base for generating ideas concerning what is 
needed to improve the Condition of Higher Education in management, in 
marketing, and In planning. They are often the catalyst for initiating 
planning and policy analysis. Policy analysis, planning, and reports that 
show the relationship of higher education to other sectors* of the economy 
and to national policy generally use data from most of the' HEGIS surveys, 
but also draw heavily on such data bases as the Bureau of Labor Statistics* 
projections of manpower needs, demographic data from the Census Bureau, 
surveys of student characteristics including sources of financial aid, and 
specialized surveys of individuals needs, opinions, and behaviors. The 
more sophisticated the policy analysis, the more difficult it is to 
ascribe policy to any one source of data. It is probably a useless exer- 
cise. In manpower planning^ for example, data from both the demand and 
supply side must be used. Equally important are assumptions about national 
goals and the condition of the world. Tliese assumptions quite often are 
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mre critical than c^lthar the methodology used in projecting manpower needs 
or absolute accuracy in the data base, 

All of the above have made the review of the literature and the re- 
porting of findings from the literature challenging. The statistical 
study forced an analysis by type of data rather than by use or type of 
user. In the more conventional approach to the literature review^-what 
was said by whcm--it has been possible to discuss the uses of different 
, types of data in relationship to use and type of users* but the overlap 
'in uses has confoundad neat categorization. 



Uses for Developing Policy Recommendations 

The thrust of much recent policy analysis in higher education has 
revolved around such subjects as equality of opportunity * equal access to 
higher education, affirmative action programs for both minorities and women 
maintaining the diversity of higher education, and the amount of higher 
education needed given the apparent lack of appropriate employment for 
tha highly educated. 

These questions are addnessed in many ways. In soim cases statistics 
are used little or not at all as scholars and politicians attempt to define 
what is needed or desirable from philosophical or political viewpoints. 
In other cases (perhaps the most notable is the human capital argument) ^ 
the desirability of higher education is argued with economic and demo-, 
graphic data,^ i.e., rates of growth in productivity, quality of life, or 
gross national income. 

Cartter fl976) in the academic labor market developed a somewhat 
"dismal" picture of the market for Ph.D.s using NCES projections and HEGIS 
data on degrees awarded, enrollment, and faculty increments. While not 
developing any specific poliqy recommendations, he noted that "universities 
^are delicate organizations of intellectual activity and scholarships and 
blunt Instruments are inappropriate for bringing about desired change, if 
public universities would ward off undifferentiated cutbacks, . . . they 
must take the Initiative themselves. , , . The primary aim of responsible 
public policy and educational administration must be to retain the health 
and vigor of American scholarship" (p. 250). 

Another book referring to manpower planning presents a similarly 
bleak picture of the professional job market' related to academic degrees 
(Freeman, 1976). In The Over-Educated Aimrlcans , no solution is offei^d 
but a predictive forecasting modtl Is presented. Much of the supporting 
data for the model has been taken from the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Digest of Educationkl Statistics » National 
Science Foundation, and the Office of Education. Though HEGIS and^NCES 
data are not specifically listed, much of the information concerning 
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enrollmenti degrees awarded, and institutional characteristics cited in 
the Pfgast of Educational Statisti c^ and the Office of Education were 
gathered origfnally by HEGIS, 

In More than Survival (1975), The Federal Role in Postsecondary 
Education: Unfini s hed Bu$1ness-"197S *1978 (1975), and Low or No Tuition 
{l975}s the Carnegie Council used HfeGlS data , p ro jecti ons from HEGIS by 
NCES, and other data to develop policy recommendations. Such data as the 
following were used: projections of enrollment and demand for facultys 
historical data on enrollments^ and comparison of various projected enroll 
mentSj distribution of enrollments by type of institutionsi current fund 
expenditures, etc. 

These data provided a base for moving from a set of philosophicals 
polltlcaU eind economic concepts (explicit or Implicit) to the following 
recofTtmendations: 

(1) That Institutional leaders prepare analyses of their 
Institutions to determine, as accurately as possible, the 
present situation and the factors shaping the future course. 
These analyses should be used to inform their colleagues and 
constituents, and should be part of a larger effort designed 
to create attitudes receptive to and conditions conducive to 
change, 

(2) Each Institution, if it has not already done so, should 
develop an overall strategy for flexibility In the use of 
funds, assignment of faculty, and utilization of space, and 
effective processes to make the necessary decisions, 

(3) Public policy should make possible universal access to 
higher education by the year 2000 for all those who wish to 
attends beginning with full funding of existing student 
access programs by 1980, 

(4) Each state should develop an explicit overall policy 
toward its private sector under the new conditions of higher 
Qducation* 

(5) The United States should develop a ne//, long-run policy 
toward research capacity in its universities. 

Perhaps the single most important policy study in the seventies (if 
one ignores the cumulative effect of the many Carnegie supported studies) 
was the Congressionally mandated study by the National Commission on the 
Financing of Post-secondary Education. As a necessary framework for 
studying financial issues, the Commission sat forth what it perceived as 
major objectives for post-secondary education: student accesn, choice, 
and opportunity* institutional diversity, excellence, and independence; 
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accountability* and financial support. Using HEGIS and other data to find 
that these objectives were not being meti policy recomnrendations were then 
developed for financing higher education so that the objectives could be 
met. As a result of the studies of the Commissions rept^rts of the Carnegie 
Commissions and analyses of Educational Associations arJ Foundations (other 
than Carnegie), the rreans of funding higher edunation has progressively 
been shifted from the state and student to the federal government* An 
important by-product of the Commission's studies was Increased sophistica- 
tion in the programming and manipulation of HEGIS data and the identifica- 
tion and cataloging of important sources of data outside of HEGIS. 



Reporting on the Con dition of Hii^her Education 

Quite often policy begins with the development or stdtement ^of a be- 
lief or philosophy about what should be occurring. Such philosophical 
arguments often lead to determining what conditions art. HEGIS has served 
this end and was initiated primarily for reporting on the condition of 
higher education. The review of the literature suggest- that it '-as t ^ 
successful in doing this. Tardy^ certainly, but it has rone well in the 
areas of enrollments degrees awarded* and institutional characteristics. 



Insti tutional Character isti cs 

The latter provides Important infonriation on the characteristics of 
institutions and is used extensively as a mailing list for scholars i pub- 
lishers, salesmen and others studying or soliciting higher education insti- 
tutions. It Is the *'Bible'- for identifying accredited institutions. How- 
ever^ it provides a minimum of information on the relative quality of 
institutions or on price. A prospective consumer of education must go to 
other directories or the works of higher education scholars to get such 
information. Such directories as Lovejoy's College Guide (1974) and the 
directories of ACE and AACJC appear to be easier to use and are more 
current. 



Financial Analysis of the Condit i on of Higher Education 

What is true of the directory may be somewhat less true of the fi- 
nancial surveys and resulting reports of financial data by Institutions. 
In the early seventfesi HEGIS reports on the financing of higher education 
generally suffered three problems. Firsts some institutions did*hot know 
or were unwilling to report their financial status. Second, in the early 
years there was considerable variance among institutions in how they 
collectid and classified financial data; and translation from one form of 
classification to anothers including HEGIS, was difficult. This problem 
is being corrected as a result of studiess repurts and handbooks by such 
organizations as The National Center for Hioher Education Management 
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Systems (NCHEMS) and the National Association of Collegia and University 
Business Officers (NACUBO), The efforts of these organ'izations have been 
bolstered by the Inipact of HEGIS requirements and the insistence of State 
Boards and legislative analysts fnr better management type information. 
The third problein is that NCESs In reporting survey results and/or dis- 
cussing the condition of higher education, did little work in the early 
years in developing financial indicators or othemise using the data to 
report meaningfully on the condition of higher education. This condition 
is now being corrected as NCES provides support and leadership in the 
development of such indicators, building on the early work of such scholars 
as Cheit (1971)* Jenny (1972, 1974, 1975a and b), Jellema (1972), and 
others, and the later work of Andrew/Friedman (1976), Aunenblick et al. 
(1978), Bowen (1974), Minter (1974), Hughes (1973), Frances (1979), 
Dlckmeyer (1979), and many others. 

The direction for such development was set by the Carnegie Commission 
in the early seventies, when it directed its attention to the changing role 
and prospects of higher education, Clark Kerr in a forward to Cheit*s 
study (1971) of the New Depression in Higher Education observed that by. 
the "end of the 1960's, signs of financial stress began to be apparent 
* . , by 1970 increasing numbers of institutions were facing financial 
difficulties as the flow of funds from various sources ceased to rise at the 
rapid rate" that had been experienced earlier" (p, vii). He observed that there 
was a "clear connection between the extraordinary growth of the first seven 
years of the decade and the financial stringency that began to t^ierge at the 
end of the decade" (p. vi1)* Enrollments had jijsnroomid; quality and variety 
of programs had increased. Cheit looked at 41 institutions, using a sample 
that included several types of public and private Institutions as they 
were classified by Carnegie (1973, 1978) and in the Education Dmctory , 
Colleges and Uniyersi ties> The selection and classification permitted the 
Carnegie Commission to weigh each group of institutions, by type and con- 
trol, according to its representation among all institutions in the United 
States* Thus, it was able to estimate the total number of institutions (19 
percent with 24 percent of the students) that were in financial difficulty. 
The stv^ucture of the Higher Education General Informati n Survey provided 
a base fo^^ generalizing to the hipirer education population from a limited 
study of a small sample of insti iutions. However, it is notable that the 
Commission, in drawing its inferences on the financial health of the popu- 
lation from Cheit-s analysis of 41 institutions, had to be satisfied with 
1967-68 data, approximately two years old at the time Cheit directed the 
study of 41 Institutions, 

Jellema (1973) s approximately n year later, collected from colleges 
much of the data he could have obtained from HEGIS. However, the data 
would have been two or three years older than that obtained by his survey 
and he was probably concerned about its reliability, given the state of 
the art at institutions in completing surveys and interpreting HEGIS 
financial definitions. 
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From 1974 to the present time the use of HEGIS and HEGIS-like data 
appears to have proliferated in relationship to the increasing accessibility 
of HEGIS tapes in improved formats and to the growing concern about the 
financial health of higher education, particularly that of private higher 
education. A few titles and dates suggest the progressive growth in the 
sophisticated use of HEGIS-like data for analyzing the financial health 
of higher education: 

1974- -Carlson, Farmer,, and Weathersby, "A Framework for Analyzing 
Postsecondary Education Financing Policies." 

1975— Jenny, "Higher Education Finance: Health and Distress"; 
BerenyTT^CapiU."! Financing by Colleges and Universities"; Bowen and Minter, 
Private Higher Education: First Ann ual Report on Financial and Educational 
Trends In thp PTW ate Sector of American Vi^her Education ; Roberts, 
"Catalogue of Selected Machine-Readable Data Base for Postsecondary Educa- 
tion"; Truitt, "Classifyirig Measures of Institutional Financial Strength." 

197£--Van Alstyne and Coldren, The Financial Measures Project : 
Development and Application of Measures of Financial Conditions of Colleges 
and Univer sities-, Andrew and Friedman, A Study of t he Causes for the 
Demise of T ir taTn Small Private Liberal Arts Colleges in the United States; 
Lupton, Augenblick, and Heyison, "The Financial State of Higher Education"; 
National Center for Higher Education Management Systems, "Indicators of 
Institutional Financial Health" (Collier). 

'! 977- -Farmer, "Financial Health of Independent Colleges and Universi- 
ties in New York"; St. John, Tingley, and Gallos, "Descriptive Analysis of 
Institutional Change Using HEGIS, CFAE, OCR, and Title III Data Bases"; 
Jackson, "Description of Merged Data Bases" (Harvard). 

197B-79- -Wing, "Monitoring the Financial Status of Independent Insti- 
tutions in New York State"; Minter and Bowen, Independen t Hi gher Educati on : 
Third Annual Rep ort of Financial and EducatlonaT Trgnd Ct American Ccuncil 
on Education, "ACE/NCES Experimental Project on Financial Health Indicators"; 
Collier and Patrick, A Mu ltivariate Approach to the Analysis of Institu- 
tional Financ ial Con drtTons ; ACE, Financial Measures Project: New Develop - 
ments in Me asuring Finan c ial Condi tions of Colleges and Universities ; 
McCov and Hal stead, HTgHerTg ucation Fi nancing In the Fifty States, Inter- 
state Compariion, Fiscal Year 1976" . 

All of the above have not used HEGIS data for financial analysis. 
The most notable studies of the economic health of higher education that 
do not use HEGIS are probably the Minter and Bowen annual studies of pri- 
vate higher education that began in 1975 and the study of "Current Trends 
in American Higher Education" (Minter, Change, February 1979, p. '12-25). 
Bowen and Minter survey a national sample of financial officers of colleges 
and universities, asking for much of the same information that is reported 
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In llEdlSi IIOWpOPi Ule data they receive from their surveys may be much ^ 
more current than could be extracted from HEGIS. They may be more reli« 
able^ inasmuch as the final data are obtained by telephone interviews, 
which would permU^the researcher to check on comparability of data re- 
sulting from diffemnces among Institution? m accounting practices and 
interpretations of HEGIS definitions. 

The trend toward increased use of HEGIS data for analyzing the fi- 
nancial health of higher education by sector or as a whole shouldn^cel ve 
impetus from the current National Center for Education Statistics Experi- 
mental Project on Financial Health Indlcatorj Using HEGIS Data (1979), 
The outputs of this study have been a set of merged data tapes of five 
HEGIS surveys fcr analysts, a process for allowing chief executives to 
CQP^I^are their own Institution's financial condition with other institu- 
tions, and the calculation of 61 ratios or indicators of financial health, 
(For a nfore detailed description of the development of financial health 
indicators and reports on the financial health of higher iducatlon, using 
both HEGIS and special survey data, see Brubaker, November 19790 NCES 
has also supported a Joint Study Group on the Utility of HEGIS Finance 
Data In Conducting Institutional and Higher Education Sector Comparison. 
In a meeting of May 22-23, 1980, members of the group Identified the 
following problems with the HEGIS finance file. 

Varying Response Rates . Representatives from NCES indicated that 
the composition of the institutional group used In compiling the HEGIS 
finance data base varied from year to year. 

Employee Benefits, State payments for employee benefits do not 
always flow through Institutional accounts. 

Tuition and Fees , In some states institutions follow the process 
of using tuition and fees as an offset to state appropriations and in some 
cases tuition and fees go directly into state general revenues. 

Diversity of Appropriation Structures , An, institution may receive 
state and federal funds through a variety of appropriation structures. 

Diversity of Organizat ion Structures , Differences In the way data 
are reported for mtdical schools^ central administration, and the opera- 
tion of extension and research Institutes can often lead to data com- 
parability problems, 

Universo Encompassed by the HEGIS Finance Survey . Approxinidfce ly 
3,170 Institutions are included in the HEGIS universe. The institutional 
composition of this universe can change from year to year. 

Classification Structure Used by the HEGIS Finan ce Survey . There is 
con ce rn that the classification structure used by HEGrfTpprop r 1 a te 1 y 
differentiates various types of institutions. 
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Student Aid Support , The amount of student aid support ^ported in 
HEGIS may be understated by the amount of support going directly to stu- 
dents. 

Debt Arrangement and Service . Variance in the way debt service is 
included In institutional HEGIS reports can seriously hamper institutional 
comparisons. 

Reporting Practices . Institutional reporting practices relative to 
HEGIS can vary from year to year and from institution to institution. 
Though there has been a concerted effort by NACUBO and other associations 
in the last few years to encourage institutions to report HEGIS data in a 
consistent manner, aberrations can occur in the data because of past re- 
porting practices. 

Chargebacks . In those instances in which a large university system 
provides services to other campuses, the finances for the campus providing 
the service will be overstated unless some form of chargeback system is 
used, 

. Imputatio n and Estimation o f Institutional Data . Data are often 
imputed or estimated for" Institutions that fail to respond to the HEGIS 
finance survey. 

This group recommerrddd that NCES annotate financial reports with 
appropriate caveats concerning the above problems. (See the referenced 
report for a fuller discussion.) It also recomrended or noted the 
following: 

--That higher education associations, such as NACUBO, ACE, AIR, 
ECS J and AAC^O, should work with their memberships to improve 
the quality and timeliness of the data collectedi 

--That the services performed by NCES are valuable to higher educa- 
tion. Though the study group differed over the ways in which the 
data should be used* they were supportive of the agency's past 
efforts to facilitate the data collection process. 

--[That] a technical advisory group should be formed to assist NCES 
in revising and updating, where appropriate, the definitions con- 
tained in HEGIS survey forms. Members of the advisory group should 
be drawn from institutions, state higher education boards, and 
representatives of higher education organizations. 

--[That] the quality of HEGIS finance data collected could be Improved 
significantly if adequate feedback in the form of institutional 
profiles were provided to participating institutions. 
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-[That] NCES needs to develop a procedure for correcting errors In 
data tapes from prior years. 

-[That] State Higher Education Executive Officers (SHEEO) could do 
much to improve the quality of data by strengthening their editing 
activities and by working with institutions to encourage the timely 
submission of HEGIS data. The study group also suggested that the 
SHEEO members and institutions work together to provide feedback 
to NCES on the appropriateness of HEGIS survey Instruments and on 
the procedure currently used to collect and disseminate HEGIS data« 

-That data consistency would be improved by having NCES Irnplement a 
standard format for all data tapes, across both surveys and years, 
and by monitoring more closely the production of these data tapes* 
The group also suggested that data tape cons^lstency could be Im- 
proved through use of crossfile editing* 

-That a fixed and regular schedule for release of HEGIS finance data 
[be established], which would aid both researchers and other users 
of the data. Also suggested was a preliminary data tape that 
would be made available to researchers prior to the regular re= 
lease of HEGIS data, 

-That NCES should construct a users' manual, 

-That the creation of a tape containing several y(5ars' data would 
enhance the use of the data for t1me-ser1eF analysis and would 
reduce the cost of providing multiple-year data to users* To en- 
sure data consistency! this tape should be updated to Incorporate 
any corrections in the data* The group noted that the American 
Institute for Research in the Behavioral Sciences, ACE, and NCHEMS 
are currently engaged in developing such a tape and encouraged 
NCES to work with these crganizatlons in exploring ways of pro- 
viding and regularly updating this information for data users. 
The group ilso emphasized the importance of integrating this data 
tape with other HEGIS data tapes, such as those on enrollment and 
faculty. 

-That NCES Improve its communications with providers and users of 
HEGIS data. It suggested, for example, that NCES representatives 
continue their participation at national and regional meetings of 
the Association of institutional Research and increase tlieir 
Involvement at regional reetings of other institutional groups. 
The study group also recommended that NCES publicize current uses 
of HEGIS finance data. 

That NCES sponsor a users group to facilitate the exchange of 
Information on uses of HEGIS finance data for research purposes. 
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Less Sophisticated Uses of HEGIS In Describing 

t he Condition of Higher Education 

While the use of HEGIS data (or HEGIS'like data) for financial 
analysis of the condition of higher education represents the most 
sophisticated use of enrollirent, financial and faculty salary datas such 
uses did not show up 1n a research of articles and books to any great 
extent. The majority of reports on the financial health of education 
are found in governmental, foundational i and educational association re- 
ports or in memoranda to institutions. From time to time, and particularly 
in trie last fev/ years, the results and conclusions in these reports appear 
in journals such as Change and the Journal of Higher Educ ation or as news 
stories in news magazines and papers. As notedV major uses~of HEGIS for 
these purposes have been under serious development only in the last few 
years and generally have been conducted by a sman coSerie of scholars 
and educational researchers. The state of the art in financial analysis 
of the 'health of institutions, as v^ll as major sectors of the Indus try * 
is useful and progressing^ but embryonic. 

The National Center for Education Statistics^ now a major supporter 
of sophisticated financial analysis^ reports the condition of postsecondary 
education in its 1980 statistical report in the more conventional forms 
of enrollment, student character sties (age and sex), faculty charac- 
teristics and sal :ry, student charges and current fund expenditures (total 
and by student) and_ignQres attempts at more sophisticated analyses of 
financial health. The example of NCES is generally followed by a majority 
of scholars. According to both the conventional review of major bocks and 
articles using HEGIS data and the more objective statistical analysis of 
journals and unpublished articles, the most general use of HEGIS data is 
to describe the size of higher education or sectors thereof. For example, 
Corson (1975)^ in The Goyernance of Colleges and Uni versities^ underlines 
the importance of improving higher education management by giving such 
statistics as those in Figure 2,1, This type of use of HEGIS is common 
in most studies of higher education^ including books, news letters, popu- 
lar media, reports, and dissertations concerning finance^ administration, 
or the goals of higher education. The most notable exception to this rule 
may be Mood's The Future of Higher Education (1973) and the Carnegie 
Commission of Higher Education report on Governance of Higher Education 
(1973), which did not use HEGIS data. " " 

Another common use of HEGIS data 1s for describing a particular 
sector of higher education or its relationship to the total enterprise. 
For example, Pace in the Demise of Diversity (1974) looked at the decline 
of diversity and distinctiveness In higher education using a data base 
constructed from questionnaires that were completed by alumni and upper 
classmen drawn from 74 institutions. He did not use HEGIS data to define 
diversity or distinctiveness inasmuch as the measures he selected were not 
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FIGURE 2.1 Typical Use of HEGIS Data (From Corson, 197S) 





1951-52 


1961-62 


1971-72 


1973-74 


Degrees— credit Rnrollment 


2,116 


3,897 


8,188 


8,520 


Graduate enrol Imitit 


234 


398 


971 est. 


1,123 


Public Institutions cf 
higher education 


638 


743 


1,152 


1,200 


Enrol Iment 


719,440 


2,3b2,000 


6,060,000 


6,389,000 


Private Institutions of 
higher education 


1 ,221 


1 ,357 


1,474 


1,520 


Enronnient 


1,396,560 


1 ,B40,000 


2,128,000 


2,131,000 



Data for 1951-52 and 1961-62 from the National Center for Educational Statistics, 
[sic] Digest of Ed ucational Statistics, 1970, Washington: U.S. Office of Education, 
1972, p. 27. Figures for 1973-74 from Pro.lectlons of Education. Statistics to 1983-84 , 
a manuscript to be published fay the National Center for Educational Statistics in 
April 1975. Tables 3, 6, and 13. 
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ootiined or raporiaa by Htiiii. HQi^evefj m aiilgfi re^yirid a ciassifica- 
tioii of ifiititytioiii (peral liberal arts and compritiifiiive), i descrip- 
tion of the institytions in ten of enroilifiti and such other charac- 
teristic data as type of control The stody also reqyirid the mu 
addresseSj aod officer! of many institutions. Ihis inforition could \\m 
been obtaified from the Edycation Directory^ Colleges and ynive^itiis or 
sych directories as those noted earliar. Theseipecialized directories 
perally contaifi directory data suppleifited by data obtained through 
the publisher's own surveys, 

h another loo^ at a particylir sector of higher educationj teeton 
if] Models and hmi^ (1971) made ertnsive yse of HEGI5 data both as a 
prelude to the discription of virlous types of institutions and as one part 
of the data base for distinguishing among types of institutions, For 

he ysed enrollint growth in private higher education as a per^ 
cent of total enrollpient for two different years ( Dipt of Educational 
Statistics); type of control (Carnegie Coi.ission of Higher Educationj 
]9?0);livels of offerings by type of control (Education Pi ^tOQ^); and 
level of degrees awarded (Earned Degrees Conferred)' [Kli, lfe^78), 

Perhaps one of the best eKamples of how HEGIS data are used as a 
prologue for an analysis of Higher Edycation condition or conditions, nieds. 
or future predictions is the Benson and Hodgkinson essay in Iniplemting 
the Learning Society (19W), The preface notes that "The econonic magnl- 
tudeof higher edycation reveals it' priority in our soeietyp In 1S70-71 
total expenditures in higher edycation were 1^3.5 billion . . . equaling 
2A percent of oyr national product and representing a per capita cost of 
1113," The problen] concerning the tardiness of HEGIS data is evident. 

to a 1970 study of The Open Door Colleges , the Carnegie Cofunission 
made extensive use of enrollint of students In two-year Instltutionsi 
tabulating enrollmnts by type of control of institution and region, The 
source note suggests the state of the art in the collectiDn and utiliza^- 
tion of HEGIS data in the early part of the seventies. 

Since it is mAm difficult to detennini whether 
an institution is^ in factj a two-year institution or 
to identify it by type, the estiites are subject to a 
irgin of error, 

The number and reasons for such caveats appear to have declinid over 
the years as the interpretation of MIS definitions has narrowed both in 
NOES and among institutions cof leting the HEGIS forms. 

On the Condition o f Women and 

Wnorities i( H igher Edycation 

HEGIS has been used less In reporting on the condition of women and 
minorities than the raviawers anticipated whin they baqafi their review of 



, material published bitwien 1970 and aarly 1979. They expected a fairly 
heavy m of the data becausi of public policy to improva equity for these 
groups and the many groups promoting such egyity. There art articles^ 
reports, and boob on the condition of worn and minorities as members of 
higher educational community-as administrators, faculty and students, 
Howaverj few use HEGIS data except in the most elemental' fori for examin- 
ing the condition of these groups. For exaniplei most of the data in 
kidemichen on the Hove (tesi, 1973) cafne from the author's own sur^ 
veys, ^statistics from'thelatlonal Academy of Sciences, and the terlcan 
Council of Education. The latter may have obtained original data from 
HEGIS, but only a limited araunt of HEGIS or possible HEGIS data were 
used: approximately five pages out of more than SOO. 

HEGIS was also not deemed useful by Van fllstyne et al. In looldng at 
Affirmitive Inaction (1977). She and her co-writers turned to a survey of 
administrative compensation conducted by the College and University Per- 
sonnel Association (ClIPA), 

A irari Interesting loo^ at affirmative action for women from the view- 
point of HEGIS data was Loeb's report when she used data from the American 
Association of Uni varsity Professor's (AAUP) annual survey of faculty 
salaries as a prelude to examining whether the condition of women in 
higher education faculty was improving, Information was used from the 
Association's own 197ME and 1975=76 surveys. Today the AAUP Is using 
HEGIS data to report on faculty salaries. The authors also drew on data 
usad by Cartter and Ruhter who, in turn, may have drawn data from HEGIS. 

There Is evv^ence that the condition of women and minorities in 
higher education was beginning to receive c^re attention than in the early 
part of the decade, at least in terms of sophisticated analyses of 
statistical data on salaries, enrollment, and degrees and other awards 
conferred, For example, in 1900, NCES published the Condition of Educa - 
tion for Hispanic Airi cans . " " 

Olivas (1979) , author of '^he Dileia of Access reported upon 
Hispanic Americans and drew heavily up'on ICES and fR data, Olivas 
describes major problem areas with HEGIS data. One, 

. . , NCES data from the same period are cited differ^ ' 
antly by ICES reports. The Condition of Education'1977 
from ICES reports fall 1974 and fall 1975 total enroll^ 
ments in two year institutions as 3,312,000 and 
3j871,000, respectively, Hhila The Condition of Edu - . 
cation"197E reports enrollfint for the'sie two years 
as 3,W,000 and 3,970,000, respectivily. (p. 8) 

Two, data from agency to agency differs because of differences in the 
definition of the universe. For example, OCR, NCES and AACJC define a 
two-year collige in one way while ACT and the Census Bureau use another 
definition. Thus the resulting data differ, 
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Black Higher Education 

The use or non-use of HEGIS data concerning the condition of Blacks 
in Higher Education is represented by two extremes. In Ac cess of Bla ck 
Americans to Higher Education^ How Open is the Door? , theRational Ad- 
visory Comi^ittee on Black Hiqher Education and Black Colleges and Uni- 
versities (19^9) used HEGISj Census Bureau Data, and a series of special 
surveys by scholars and associations to report on black student enroll- 
ment 1n higher education. 

At the other extreme, the Bureau of Census in a study of the 
Social and Economic Status^of the Black Population from 1970 to 1978 
TU.S, Dept. of Commerce, 1979} reporting on schooling completed but 
Ignored the disciplines In which blacks were enrolled, degrees awarded, 
and the role of blacks in higher education administration and faculty. 
These data can be obtained from HEGIS. 



The Uses of HEGIS by the Popula r Media 

The most extensive regular user of HEGIS data is the Chronicle of 
Higher Education which reports weekly on important eventf.; in higher educa- 
tion to administrators and faculty of higher education* The Chronicle 
draws on a large range of sources for its Fact Sheets and special articles 
besides HEGIS concerning the condition or projected condition of highe:^ 
education, Including the following: 1) Bureau of the Census; 2) Depart- 
ment of Labor; 3) Association of Research Libraries; 4) Bureau of Indian 
Affairs; 5) National Association of Independent Colleges and Universities; 
6) Council of Graduate Schools; 7) American Association of State Colleges 
and Universities; 8) National Association of State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges; 9) Center for the Study of Community Colleges; 10) National 
Research Council; 11) Office of Institutional Studies, University of 
Southern California; and 12) National Institute for Education. 

Seldom are data attributed directly to HEGIS by the Chroni cle or 
other media, but much of the Information (particularly that coming from 
NCES or one of the educational associations) on enrollments, faculty 
salaries, and degrees awarded was probably derived from HEGIS, Stories 
on the financial condition of higher education and/or the difference 1n 
private and public sector tuition could have been and are likely to have 
been derived from HEGIS* A typical story using data that may have been 
derived from HEGIS is Middleton Lorenzo's article in the October 15, 
1979 issue of the Chr onicle reporting "Minority Students Found Lagging in 
Two-Year Degree," ^he author reports that minority students, despite . 
relatively high enrollment 1n two year programs, have a disproportionately 
low share of the degrees, awarded by two-year colleges. On January 7, 
1980, the Chronicle looked ahead to the eighties using NCES projections of 
enrollment and historical graphs that compared actual and projected 
enrollments and the National Institute of Education- s Higher Education 
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Price Index for 1970 through 1987. An example of Chronicle use of data 
that could have been drawn from HEGIS reports on Libraries, if a recent 
survey had been completedj appeared in the February 11 , 1980 Issue, The 
data for this story came from the Association of Research Libraries, which 
obtained the information from its own surveys. A sampling of Chronicle 
articles indicates' that the Chronicle uses Hegis or HEGIS-like data at 
least twice monthly in reporting to its clientele. 

The New York Times In reporting on the condition of higher education 
appears to use Education Association reports * Bureau of Census studies s 
and its own surveys as much as it uses reports of the National Center of 
Education Statistics or HEGIS. For example, it attributed a November 19, 
1978 story on enrollment in women*s colleges to the Woiren's College 
Coalition. While the data might have been extracted from HEdS, they 
probably came from a special survey, since such a survey would have pro- 
vided timely data, requiring less manipulation than HEGIS, 

On July 27s 1978, the Tires reported on the condition of the private 
sector of higher education using information obtained by Bowen and Minter 
from a survey of 135 Institutions for the National Association of Indepen- 
dent Colleges and Universities. The story reported that enrollment had 
Increased for the years 1975-76 and 1976-77 and that ^acuity size had kept 
pace with the increase. HEGIS includes the key ddta elements that pro- 
vided the basis for the article; however, the Association and authors of 
the report did their own survey, apparently because 1) HEGIS data would 
not have been as timely, and 2) HEGIS financial surveys might not have 
been as accurate and comparable. 

i 

However, use or attribution to HEGIS or NCES in the popular media 
would appear to be a function of how the data are prepared and released. 
On June 4, 1978, the T1mes_ printed a story based on a NCES press relaase, 
on the status of women in higher education. This story was followed on 
June 11, with a NCES news release on the enrollment raters of Blacks. 
Stories in the Times for all of the seventies Included reports on the 
overall condition of higher education as reflected in enrollment figures- 
special reports comparing the private sector with the public sector in 
terms of enrollment, revenues and tuition; and reports on the progress of 
women and minorities in obtaining equitable treatrent in higher education. 

Other Important media for infonnlng the public on the condition of 
higher education are n&^$ magazines^ such as Time , Newsweek , and U.S. 
News and World Report . All of these publications report annually on 
enrollment trends and degrees awarded. However, U.S. News and World 
Report , perhaps because of Its format or its clientel"e, appears to give 
most attention to rising tuition and other costs of private higher educa- 
tion and to enrollment declines in the private sector of higher education. 
Most of the stories in these news magazines appear to be derived from 
1) HEGIS data, after these data are converted into news stories by NCES or 
Educational Associations; 2) Bureau of Census news releases, based on 
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their data-, or 3) news stories prepared by quasi -governmental educational 
service organizations from data obtained from the organization's own 
surveys. Many of these surveys duplicate HliGIS to some degree. An 
example of a typical news story on higher education Is the U.S. News an d 
World Report of February 25, 1975, that students should find it "Easier 
to Get Into College." Tuition and room and board for private and public 
higher education inEtitutions for 1964-65 were compared with that of 
1974-75. Enrollment was projected to increase by less than 3 percent in 
the next year and to level off or decline by 1980. Admission officers 
were said to have predicted that there would be plenty of room for stu- 
dents except in the better known state universities and elite private 
col leges. 

A more recent example of how the condition of eri>ication is_ reported 
in the popular media is the U.S^ News and Worl d Report story on "U.S. 
Colleaes: Life and Death StruggTe." The story reports on the number of 
private schools that closed between 1970 and 1976 as well us the Increase 
in adults attending college. The National Association of Independent 
Colleges and Universities developed the story using a combination of data 
sources, including HEGIS. 

Uses of HEGIS by Government 

HEGIS has been extensively used by Congressional committees. For 
example, data were used extensively In the 1975 House Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Post-Secondary Education of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, and the 1975 Senate Hearing before the Subcommittee on Education 
of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. These hearings were con- 
cerned with: student financial aid viewed from all aspects, i.e., race, 
income, veterans' benefits, loans, and grants*, financing institutions of 
higher education; student enrollment in higher education-, and money 
sources for higher education. At least 15 to 20 percent of the testimony 
was based on HEGIS or HEGIS-like data. Examples of HEGIS data taken from 
committee testimony include that of Michael O'Keefe, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Planning and Evaluation, Education Department of HEW. Mr. 
O'Keefe used the following charts taken from NCES data- Figure 2.2 shows 
the sources of funding for post-secondary educationi in further testi- 
mony, as Figure 2.3 shows, he discussed the increased revenues to post- 
secondary education. 

On the other hand, Mr. English, in speaking on the representation of 
minorities in Ph.D. programs used data from the AiTerican Council of Educa- 
tion. These data appear to have been derived from HEGIS. (See Figure 
2.4.) 
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FIGURE 2.2 Financial Postsecondary Education: 
Whire Does the Money Coma From? 



Private Institutions 




TOTAL ^ $14,181 ,494,000 



SOURCE: NCES, Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher 
Education > 1976-77; TabTe 123. 
From testimony by Michael O'Keefes Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Planning and Evaluation i Education 
Department of HEW. 
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FIGURE 2.3 Revenues to Postsecondary Education 

1965-1977 



Publ ic Institutions 



—Total revenues to public^ institutions Increased threefold between 
1965 and 1977, an average annual increase of about 25 percent. 

--On a per pupil basis ^ revenues Increased by 101 percent in this 
period, an annual rate of about 8,4 percent. 
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SOURCE: NCES, Financial Statistics of Higher Education. FY 1976 State 
Data , Data after 1975 from NCES, University and College 
Surveys and Studies Branch. Chart 4, 

From testimony by Michael O'Keefe, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Planning and Evaluation, Education Departmant of HEW. 
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Find ings 

An analysis of the uses made of HEGIS data, based on the literature 
sarnie conducted for this report, 1s^ sumirarlzed here In both tabular and 
graphic form. (See Figures 2,5 through 2.15.) In this analysis, per- 
centages of references are reported by year of pubUcatlrn and then de- 
picted graphlcany In order to simplify visual Inspection for trend 
identification. The specific information contained in th^% graohs, e.g., 
the percentage of reference uncovered by the literature search using HEGIS 
data to report "degrees conferred" In 1977 (19.9 percent), will not be 
discussed in detail, since examination of the graphs providCL *h1s Infor- 
mation at sight. However, sore discussion of the trends that appear to 
be present in the data, as well as some probable reasons for them, is 
appropriate at this time. 

Examination of the data presented in Figures 2,5 through 2 15, show.^ 
a pronounced trend in the uses of HEGIS data. In almost all "u$e categories 
with the exception of '^libraries'- and ''facilities," the percentaQ:^s of 
references citing HEulS data beginning in 1970 tends lu climb until 1975, 
with a minor drop in 1972, Ending this upv;ard trend is a pronounced drop 
in 1976, followed by a pronounced rise In the number of citations or 
HEGIS data In 1977, This 1s followed by a sharp decn'ne in the number 
of citations in the years 1978 and 1979. The phenombnon of "peaks and 
valleys'' In the yearly percentages of use of HEGIS data may be profitably 
addressed by consideration of several variables. These are presented In 
no particular order: a) the awareness of consumers of the existence of 
HEGIS data and their acceptance of it; b) the lag time between the col« 
lection of HEGIS data and its availability to possible consumers In either 
computerized or written form; c) major publications spawned by REGIS data 
which subsequently become a source of citations for other writers; and 
d) the lag time between which a particular work citing HEGIS data is 
produced and the tlire It is captured by various reference sources. These 
phenomena and their Impact on the number of references to HEGIS data 
reported In any particular year merit detailed consideration. 



Consumer Awareness/Acceptance of HEGIS Data 

When HEGIS was established In the late 60's, it faced the problems 
that all systems confront in their infancy: the system had to be effi- 
ciently organized, data collection forms had to be devised, and possible 
consumers had to be notified of the availability of its product. Early 
data collection forms were cumbersome and confusing to those who wore 
asked to complete them, and possible consumers were apparently aware of 
or unconvinced about the usability of HEGIS data. Therefore, despite the 
fact that HEGIS Information was collected on "Institutional Characteristics" 
as early as 1966-67, only 5.1 percent of the references Identified in this 
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study appearing in 1970 made use of HEGIS data to report on these concerns. 
However, during the next several years, HEGIS data became more visible in 
the references reviewed. Apparently, access to and acceptability of HEGIS 
information increased. 



Time Lag Between HEGIS Data Collection/Availability 

Since HEGIS involves surveys, checking at the source, edits and re- 
edits, there is considerable time lag between the time the data are col- 
lected and the time they become available to consumers. As a result, data 
collected during the 1967-68 year were not generally available to consumers 
until the 1970-71 year. When this time lag is considered, tn conjunction 
with the problems associated with the beginnings of HEGIS, it may help to 
explain the relatively small percentage of HEGIS citations found In refer- 
ences appearing during the early years of the seventies decade. Buttressing 
this hypothesis 1s the Increase in the number of references citing HEGIS 
data during the ensuing years. One might guess that as the information 
became more accessible and acceptable to consumers, more use was made of 
It. 



Major Publications Using HEGIS Data 

Many users of HEGIS data may not, for a variety of reasons, use 
primary source materials. In other words, a particular writer may find 
it more convenient to cite a secondary source of Information rather than 
to anr|uire an^ original HEGIS tape or publicatlonr For this reason, major 
publications which make use of original HEGJS data may have profound in- 
fluence on the number of HEGIS citations that appear in succeeding years. 
An example of this "ripple effect" may be found in the relationship be- 
tween the publications of the Carnegie Foundation In 1970-72, and the 
Increase in the number of citatrans of HEGIS data in the literature in 
the following years. Similarly, the work of Andrew (1975) and Luptin, 
Augenblich, and Heyisons (1976) (who built on earlier works by Jenny and 
others) may have influenced the number of references to HEGIS data found 
in the years following their publications. Almost surely that led to 
more uses of HEGIS computer tapes in analyzing financial health of 
higher education and more reporting of findings from these studies, done 
by contract houses and scholars, both old and new (those preparing 
dissertations), 

The bottom line on this discussion Is that there may be what the 
economist would call a "multiplier effect" In the use of HEGIS data when 
a major publication using HEGIS appears* Several events occur: (1) the 
use and methodology of use Is demonstrated to others, thereby encouraging 
further use; (2) new areas of research are often suggested; (3) the first 
and then subsequent works are cited; (4) the studies are published in 
popular media; and (5) others use the data, drawing from secondary, rather 
than original sources. 
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. The Lag Between Production/Referencing of Sources 

Just as there 1s a time lag betweer\ the time HEGIS data are collected 
and the time they are made available to consumers, there Is a tire lag 
between the time when a particular piece of work is produced and the t1r,B 
it is entered into a systematic reference system. For example, a paper ' 
delivered 1n June, 1977, was not available through ERIC until May, 1978. 
Again, this delay is the fault of no one, but rather a reflection of the 
complexity of data gathering and indexing. Materials of whatever kind 
cannot yet be referenced Instantaneously. 

This time lag probably explains much of the decline In the number of 
HEGIS citations discovered In the 1978 and 1979 years. It may be that 
much of the work done during this relatively recent time period has not 
yet been referenced in any of the systems that were investigated. How- 
ever, some of the "tall -off" could be due to other factors. For example, 
NCES in 1977 redacv.i the number of HEGIS publications that were auto- 
matically distribuijd because of budget and policy. This limited the 
amount of Inforniation about the availability of new HEGIS data as well as 
containing easy access. There has also been a shift in focus in the 
analysis and reporting in higher education from simple descriptive 
statistics to more complex analysis of financial, health. This type of 
analysis requires more "expertise and resources" 1n data processing than 
is generally available to the individual scholar. Also, in very recent 
months, there has been a shift from describina the health of higher educa- 
tion (now recognized as a matter for concern)"to measuring outputs rather 
than inputs and developing (1) procedures for measurlna outputs and 
(2) policy to improve the health of higher education. "New policy pro- 
posals at this time tend to be in the area of management, marketing, or 
In the conceptual stage. 

HEGIS, as presently organized, does not gather extensive amounts of 
output data that 1s appropriate to the evaluation of quality as measured 
by such factors as students' perceptions and achievements. 
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mm 2.5 Peresntap of Publications Using HEGIS Data to Report Institutional 
Charactarl sties 




4 



71 ' 72 7 3 74 7 5 76 7 7 7 8 79 
YEAR 



YIAR 


PERCENTAGE 


1970 


5,1 


1971 


7,7 


1972 


6.9 


1973 


11.2 


1974 


1 !,7 


1971 


12.8 


1976 


12.8 


1977 


19.4 


197Q 


7.2 


1979 


2,3 



NOTE* The stiep dicllnis (Indlcattd by a dash line) subsaquint to approxlfflatily 1977 
are probably dui to the following factprii (1) Oilays in Indexing publicationi, 
(a) tardineis In publiihlna hard eoplis, thereby inhibiting gintral use, and 
(3) age of faeilltles and library surveys. The convintional review of the 
lltirature Indieatis growing use of lueh data ai financii enrol Iment, degrtis 
awarded, and facul^ salary i1 nee 1977 in terns of lophlstieatid analyils of 
conditions of health of various Sictori and Inipact of affirmative action. 
The use of the data for the latter purpoie is Just beginning. 
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FIGURE 2.6 Percentaga of Publlcitions Using HEGIS Data to Report Degrees Conferred 
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, " YIAR 

YEAR PERCENTAGE 

1970 2.2 

1971 7.4 

1972 n.o 

1973 3.1 

1974 13,2 
1976 16.1 

1976 5.9 

1977 . 19,9 
197R 9J 
1979 6.6 



NOTE: The steep declines (iMdIcated by a dash line) subsequent to approximately 1977 
are probably due to the following factors: (1) Delays In indexing publ ieatlons , 

(2) tardiness in publishing hard copies, thereby Inhibiting general use* and 

(3) age of facilities and library surveys. The conventional reviav of the 
literature indicates growing use of such data as finance, enrollment, degrees 
awarded, and faculty salary since 1977 in teras of sophisticated analysis of 
conditions of health of various sectors and impact of affirniatlye action. 
The use of the data for the latter purpose is Just bealnnlnQ* 
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FIGURE 2.7 Percentags of Publications Using HSGIS Data to Report Fall Enrollment 




YEAR 


PERCiNTAGE 




2,9 


1971 


9 J 


1072 


7,2 


1973 


lOJ 


1974 


n J 


1975 


14.9 


1976 


9 J 


1977 


17.8 


1978 


10.1 


1979 


7.7 



NOTE: The steep declints (indicated by i dash line) subsiquint to apprOKimatily 1977 
ara probably due to the following factofs: (1) Delays 1n indexing publieatlons, 
(?) tardlniis In publishing hard copies, thereby inhibiting geniral use, and 
(3) age of facilities and Vibrary surveys. The convintional review of the 
literature indieates growing use of such data as finance, enrollmint, degrees 
, awardid, and faculty salary since 1977 in terms of sophisticated analysis of 
eond^^'ins of health of various sectors and intact of affirniativi action. 
Thf ''is of tha data for the latter purpose is just beginning. 
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FIGURE 2.8 Perr .ntaqt of Publications Usinq HEOIS Data to Report Resldenee and 
Migration 
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YEAR 



YIAR 


PiRCENTAGE 


1970 


1 .8 


1971 


9 J 


1972 


7. 3 


1973 


9J 


1974 


12.7 


1975 


19J 


1976 


10,0 


1977 


14.5 


1978 


IKS 


1979 


4.5 



NOTE: The steep dtcllniS (indicatid by a dash line) subsequent to approximately 1977 
are probably due to the fallowing factors: (1) Delays in indexing publicatigns* 

(2) tardiness in publishing hard copies* thereby inhibiting general use, and 

(3) age of facilities and library surveys. The conventional revliw of the 
literature Indlcatis growing use of such data as f1nance| enroMmint, degrees 
awarded, and faculty salary since 1977 in terms of sophisticated analysis of 
conditions of health of various sectors and impact of affirmative action, 
The use of the data for the latter purpose is Just beginning. 
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FIGURI 2.9 PtfCintago of Publications Using HIGIS Data to Report Faculty Employee 
Info rrot Ion 




YEAR 


PERCENTAGE 


1970 


4 j 

• 


1971 


7J 


1972 


10.2 


1973 


8.6 


1974 


1K2 


1975 


15.2 


1976 ' 


10.2 


1977 


20.3 


1978 


8.6 


1979, 


4.6 



NOTE: The steep declines (indicated by a dash line) subsequent to approximately 1977 
are probably due to the followinfl factors" {)) Delays in indexing publications, 

(2) tardiness in publishing hard copies, thereby Inhibiting general use, and 

(3) age of facilities and library surveys. The conventional review of the 
literature indicates growing use of such data as finance, enrollment, degrees 
awarded, and faculty salary since 1977 in tenr^s of sophisticated analysis of 
conditions of health of vdrious sectors and Impact of affirmative action. 

The use of the data for thi latter purposi Is just beginning. 
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FIGURE 2.10 Percentage of Publications Using HEGIS Data to Report Staff Employee 
Information 
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YEAR 





PERCENTAGE 


1970 


2 J 


1971. 


12.5 


1972 


8.3 


1973 


12.5 


1974 


12.5 


1975 


16.7 


1976 


10.4 


1 977 , 


14.6 


1978 


8.6 


1979 


2,1 



NOTE: The iteep declines (indicated by a dash line) subsiquent to approMiinately 1977 
ar^ probably dui to the following factors: (1) Delays in indeKing publ ieations* 

(2) tardineis in publishing hard copies, thereby inhlbi. ; general use, and 

(3) age of facilities and library surveys. The conventii.,,dl review of the 
literature indicates growing use of such data as finance, enrollment, degrees 
awarded, and faculty salary since 1977 in tenns of sophisticated analysis of 
conditions of health of various sectors and impact of affintiative action. 
The use of the data for the latter purpose is just beginning. 
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FIGURE 2,11 Percentage of Publicationi Using HIGIS Data to Report Finance Information 
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YEAR 



YEAR 


PERCENTAGE 


1970 


2.8 


1971 


8,7 


1972 


6.9 


1973 


1K9 


1974 


16,5 


1975 


17.9 


19/6 


nj 


1977 


13.3 


1978 


5.5 


1979 


4.6 



NOTE^ The sttip decllnis (indlcatid by a dash Unt) iubiequent to appfoKlmatily 1977 
a re probably due to the following faetors: (ij Delays in indexing publications, 

(2) tardiness in publishing hard coplis, thtriby inhibiting aentral use, and 

(3) age of facilities and library surviys. The eonventlonal review of the 
literature indicates growing use of such data as finance, enrol iTOnt, degrees 
awardidi and faculty salary since 1977 in terms of sophisticated analysis of 
conditions of health of various sectors and inipact of affirmative action. 
The use of the data for the latter purpose is just beginning, 
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FIGURa 2,12 Pifcentage of Pubilcations Using HEGIS Data to Report on Libraries 
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YEAR 


PIRCENTAGE 


1970 


1.8 


1971 


7,3 


1972 


9,1 


1973 


7.3 


1974 


9J 


1975 


12.7 


1976 ^ 


20. 0 


1977 


16,4 


1978 


14,5 


1979 


1.8 



NOTE: The steep declines (indicated by a dash line) subsiquent to approKlmately 1977 
are probably dui to the following factors: (1) Delays 1n Indexing publi cations* 

(2) tardiness In publishing hard copies* thereby Inhibiting general use, and 

(3) age of facilities and library surveys. The conventional review of the 
literature indicates growing use of such data as finance, enrol Iment, degrees 
awarded, and faculty salary since 1977 in ternis of sophisticated analysis of 
conditions of health of various sectors and Impact of affirmative action. 

The use of the data for the latter purpose Is Just beninnlng. 
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FIGURE 2.13 Ptrcentage of Publications Using HEGIS Data to Report on Facilltiis 
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YEAR 



YEAR 


PERCENTAGE 


1970 


4.5 


1971 


10.2 


1972 


9.1 


1973 


9,1 


1974 


14.8 


1975 


18.1 


1976 


13.6 


1977 


12.5 


197R 


6.0 


1979 


1.1 



NOTE: The steep deellnii (Indicitid by a dash line) subsaquint to approKimately 1977 
are probably due to the following factors: (1) Delays in indexing publ icfttions, 
{?/) tardiness in publishing hard copies, thereby inhibiting general use, and 
(3) age of faei1it1es and library surveys. The conventional review of the 
litiraturf Indicates growing use of such data as finanet, enrDllmint, digrees 
awarded, and faeulty salary since 1977 In terffli of sophisticatid analysis of 
conditions of health of various sectors and impact of afflrfflative action. 
The use of the data for the latter purposi is just beginning. 
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FIGURE 2.14 Perctntage of Publications Using HEGIS Data to Report on Adult/ 
Continuing Education 
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1970 


5.0 
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1972 
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1973 


8.4 


1974 


IKS 


1975 


19.3 


1976 


7.6 


1977 


20.2 


1978 


11.8 


1979 


1,5 
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NOn* The steep daclines (indieatid by a dish Una) subsaquint to apprOKimately 1977 
are proDibly due to the following fictors: (1) Dflays in lndiMing publications, 

(2) tardina'si in publishing hard copies* thereby Inhibiting general use, and 

(3) age of facilitiei and library surveys. The conventional t-eview of the 
literature Indicatas growing use of such data as financa, enroHmant, degrees 
awarded, and faculty salary since 1977 in tentis of sophisticated analysis of 
conditions of health of various sectors and impact of affirmative action. 
The use of the data for the latter purpose Is just beginning. 
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FIGURi 2J5 Pifeentaga of Publications Using HI6IS Data to Report on Vocdtional/ 
Tfienniegl Iducition 




YEAR 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1077 
1978 
1979 



NOTE^ The stiip dselints (Indlcitid by i dash Una) subiiqufnt to approximatily 1977 
art probably due to thi fQllowIng factors: (1) Dalays in indexing publications, 

(2) tardlntss in publ1sh1nq hard coplis, thereby Inhibiting general use, and 

(3) age of facilities and library surveys* Thi conventional review of the 
literaturi Indlcatti growing use of such data as finance* enrollmint* degrtes 
awarded; and faculty salary sines 1977 interms of sophisticated analysis of 
■conditions of health of various sectors and impact of afflnnatlvi action. 

-8 use of thi data for the latttr purposi 1s just beginning. 
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SUfflARY OF USE AND USERS OF HEGIS DATA 



During the course of this studv, sevieral types of consumers of HEGIS 
data were Identified, These ''USERS" of the data were grouped into six 
categories for purposes of analysis: Quasi-government Agencies , Federal 
Agencies^ State Agencies, Institutions, Scholars and the General Public* 
This section sumrarizes the extenu of use of HEGIS data by each of these 
consumer groups. Each type of HEGIS survey is discussed separately. 



WHY HEGIS DATA AR^ USED 

Obviouslys people and groups make use of HEGIS data for a variety 
of reasons. According to this review, the principal use of HEGIS data 
is for use in describing higher education. More than half of the con- 
sumer groups used che data for description. 

However, another large percentage of the consumer groups (22 per- 
cent) were found to be using HEGIS data for policy/planning activities, 
(See Table 2 J,) 
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Table 2.1. Purposes for Which HEGIS Data are Used by Groups Utilizing 
HEGIS Data* 

(Numbers in parentheses are percentages of total.) 





\ 

\ °^ 
User \ Use 


Planning 


Description 


1/1 

o 

-M 

U 
Q) 

Q 


-M a 


" 

Row 
Total 


Quasi- 


11 


44 


2 






Agencies 


(1.3) 


(5.0) 


(0.2) 


'(0.3) 


(6.9) 


Federal Govern- 




16 


2 




32 


ment Agency 




(1.8) 


(0.2) 


"(0.8) 


(3.7) 


State Govern- 


14 


22 


0 i 




37 


ment Agency 


(1.6) 


(2.5) 


(0) ; 


"(0.1) 


(4.2) 


Insti tutions 


108 


205 


26 


98 


437 




(12.4) 


(23.4) 


(3.0) 


(11. .2) 


(22.1) 


General Public/ 


38 


106 


11 


38 


193 


Othtir 


(4.4) 


(12.1) 


(1.3) 


(4.4) 


(22.1) 


Scholars 


14 


36 


5 


39 


114 




(1.6) 


(6.4) 


(0.6) 


(4.5) ' 


(13.1) 


•ol umn 
Totals 


192 

(22.0) 


449 

(51.4) 


46 

(5.3) 


186 

(21.2) 

Total = 873 



*Most common purpose for using HEGIS data 1s for description^ 
22% of citations involve using HEGIS data for policy/planning. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS SURVEY 

Apparent^, this is the most widely used of all HEGIS surveys. When 
the literature was reviewed for frequency of citations, 43.2 percent of 
the material reviewed indicated some use of data contained in the Insti- 
tutional Characteristi js Survey. Substantial percentages of citations 
from all sources made use of these data. (See Table 2.2.) 



Table 2.2. Summary of Reported Use of HEGIS Data by Various Uiers to 
Report/Analyze Institutional Charactenstics 



(Numbers in parentheses cell entries as a percentaqe of 
total .) 



User 


No 


Yes " 


Quasl-government 


28 


32 


Agencies 


(3.2) 


(3.7) 


Federal Agencies 


25 


7 




(2.9) 


(0.8) 


State Agencies 


13 


24 




(1.5) 


(2.7) 


Institutions 


262 ■ 


175 




(30.0) 


(20.0) 


General Public 


87 


106 




(10.0) 


(12.2) 


SchQlars 


82 


32 




(9.4) 


(3.7) 


Total 


497 


376 




(56.8) 


(43.2) 


1^ 




N = 873 
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DEtiMES CCiiFERRED 



Over fifteen percent (15*61) of the citations sampled made reference 
to data contained in the Degrees Conferred HEGIS survey. All consurrer 
sources appeared to have made use of the data. (See Table 2,3,) 



Table 2,3, Sunniary of Use of HEGIS Data by Various Users to Report/ 
Analyze Degrees Conferred 

(Numbers in parentheses cell entries as a percentage of 
total .) 



User 


No 


Yes 


Quasi -government 


47 


13 


Agencies 


(5.4) 


(1 .5) 


Federaf Agencies 


26 


6 




(3.0) 


(0.7) 


State Agencies 


24 


13 




(2.7) 


(1.5) 


Institutions 


385 


52 




(44.1) 


(6.0) 


General Public 


153 


40 




(17. B) 


(4.6) 


Scholars 


102 


12 




(11.7) 


(1.4) 


Total 


737 


136 




(84.4) 


(15.6) 






N = 873 
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OPENING FALL ENROLLMENT 

About one-quarter of the citations identified in the literature 
sample involved Opening Fall Enrollment HEGIS survey data. Use of the 
data by institutions accounts for almost half (96 out of 208) oF the 
citations involving these data. (See Table 2.4.) 



Table 2.4. Summary of Use of HEGIS Data by Various Users to Report/ 
Analyze Opening Fall Enrollment 



( Numbers i 


n parentheses cell entries as 


a percentayB ut 


total ,) 






User 


No 


Yes 


Quas i ^ go ve rnmen t 


45 


1 b 


Agencies 


(5.2) 


(1.7) 


Fede ra 1 Aoen ci 


24 


8 




(2.7) 


(0.9) 


state Agencies 


20 


17 




(2.3) 


(1.9) 


Institutions 


341 


96 




(39.1) 


• (11.0) 


General Public 


140 


53 




(16.3) 


(6.1) 


Scholars 


95 


19 




(10.9) ■ 


(2.2) 


Total 


665 


208 




(76.2) 


(23.8) 






N = 873 
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RESIDENCE AND MIGRATION 

About one-eighth of the citations encounterL-a in the sample of the 
literature review make reference to HEGIS data dealing with Residence and 
Migration. Half of these citations (50 out of 110) cotne from sources 
attributed to institutioni. (These data are summarized in Table 2.5.) 



Table 2.5. Suirmary of Use of HEGIS Data by Various Users to Report/ 
Analyze Residence and Migration 



(Nurrbers in pare 
total J 


intheses cell entries a 


s a percentage of 


User 


No 


Yes 


Quasi -govs rnment 
Agencies 


46 

(5.3) 


14 

(1.6) 




27 

(3.1) 


5 

(0.6) 


State Agencies 


26 

(3.0) 


n 

(1.3) 


Institutions 


387 

(44.3) 


50 

(5.7) 


General Public 


173 

(19.8) 


20 

(2.3) . 


Scholars 


104 

(11.9) 


10 

(1.1) 


Total 


763 

(87.4) 


110 

(12.6) 

N = 873 
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FACULTY EMPLOYE E DATA 

Almost a quarter of all citations (22,6 percent) using HEGIS data 
involves Faculty Employee data. Note that Institutional use of these 
data accounts for irore than ;,alf (104 out of 197) of all of the citations 
discovered. (See Table 2.6.) 



Table 2.6. Summary of Use of HEGIS Data by Various Users to Report/ 
Analyze Faculty Employea Data 

(Numbers 1n parentheses cell en ies as a percentage of 
total.) 



User No Y2S_ ! 

Quasi -government 40 20 

Agencies . (4.6) (2.3) 

Federal Agencies 30 2 

(3.4) (0.2) 

State Agencies 28 9 

(3.2) (1.0) 

Institutions 333 104 

(38.1) (11.9) 

General Public 147 46 

(16.8) ■ (5.3) 

Scholars 98 16 

i'n.21 (1.8) 

Total 676 197 

(77.4) (22. i) 



N = 873 
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NON- FACULTY EMPLO.YEE DATA 

This 1s the least used of all HEGIS surveys, according to the 
sample of citations used in this study. In fact, 1t sefims that its use 
is restricted to quasi -governmental agencies and Institutions. These 
two consumer groups account for 30 of the 48 citations identified during 
the litefature search. (See Table 2.7.) 



Table ^.7. Summary of Use of HEGIS Data by Various Users to Report/ 
Analyze Non -Faculty Employee Data 

(Nuroers in parentheses cell entries as a percentage of 
total.) ^ 



User No Yes^ 

Quasi -government 46 14 

Agencies (5.3) (1.6) 

Ftideral Agencies 31 1 

(3.6) (0.1) 

State Agencies 30 7 

(3.4) (0.8) 

InstTtytions 421 ^6 

(48.2) (1.8) 

General Public 187 6 

(21.4) (0.7) 

Scholars " HO , 4 

(12.6) (0.5) 

Total 825 48 

(94.5) (5.5) 



N " 873 
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FINANCE 

Exactly one-quarter of the citation referrefi to data in the HEGIS 
Finance survey. The financial condition of higher education is a matter 
of concern to a great many constituencies. There are a substantial 
number of citations from all groups of consumers. (See Table 2.8.) 



Table 2.8. Summary of Use of HEGIS- Data by Various Users to Report/ 
Analyze Finance 

(Numbers in parentheses cell entries as a percentage of 
total.) 



User No Ye£ 

Quasi -governme Jit 31 29 

Agencies (3.6) (3.3) 

Federal Agencies 21 11 

(2.4) (1.3) 

State Agencies 19 18 

(2.2) (2.1) 

Institutions 332 ' ' 105 

(38.0) (12.0) 

General Public 154 39 

(1".6, (4.5) 

Scholars 98 16 

(11.2) n.3) 

Total 655 218 

(75.0) (25.0) 



N = 873 
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LIBRARIES 

The HEGIS Library survey is apparently infrequently used by potential 
customers. Only 6,3 percent of all HEGIS citations examined were concerned 
with libraries. Institutions themselves were the chief users of data 
about libraries, and no rsport by a federal agency referred to this HEGIS 
survey data. (See Table 2,9J 



Tabln 2.9. Sunniary of Use of HE'^IS Data by Various Users to Report/ 
Analyze Libraries ■ 

(Numbers in parentlieses cell entries as a percentage of 
total.) 



1 User 


No 


Yes 


1 Quasi -government 


49 


11 


Agencies 


(5.6) 


(1.3) 


Federal Agencies 


32 ■ 


0 


(3.7) 


(0) 


State Agencies 


30 


7 




(0.8) 


Insti tutions 


412 


25 

(2.9) 




{4/. 2) 


General Public 


185 


8 




(21.2) 


(0.9) 


*^ -hoi ars 


nn 


4 




(12.6) 


(0.5) 


Total 


81 S 


55 




(93.7) 


(6.3) 






N = 87J 
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FACILITIES 

The most r;ommon users of this data are institutions, followed by 
the general public. (See Table 2,10.) 



Table 2.10. Summary of Use of HEGIS Data by Vanous Users to Report/ 
Analyze Facilities 

(Numbers in parentheses cell entries as a percentage of 
total.) 



User No Yes 

Quasi -government 47 13 

Agencies (5.4) (1.5) 

Federal Agencies 30 2 

(3.4) (0.2) 

State Agencies 27 10 

(3.1) (1.1) 

Institutions 404 33 

(4f).3; (3.8)' 

General Public 174 19 

(20.0) (2.2) 

Scholars 103 11 

(n.8) (1.3) 

Total 785 88 

(89.9) (10.1) 



N = 873 
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ADULT & CONTINUINGJMjgAnON 

According to the review of the literature abo'jt 50 percant adult 
and continuing education data users are related to institutional analyses. 
(See Table 2.11 .) 



Table 2.11. Summary of Use of HEralS Data by Various Users to Report/ 
Analyze Adult & Cnntinuing Education 

(Numbers in parenthes'is cel-l -eti tries as a percantage of 
total.) 







Yes 


Quasi =governiTiRnt 
Agencies 


(5.5) 


12 

(1.4) 


Federal Agencies 


27 

(3.1) 


^0.6) 


State Agencies 


(3.3) 


8 

(0.9) 


Institutions 


387 

(44.3) 


SO 

(5.7) 


General Public 


162 

(18.5) 


31 

(3.5) 


Scholars 


101 

(11.61 


13 

(1.5) 


Total 


754 

(86.4) 


119 

(13.6) 
N = 873 
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SUW1ARIES OF rINDINGS 

The matf/Hal in this section was gathered by different processes and 
by different Investigutors. One investigator reviewed the literature in a 
conventional fashion. He drew on his experience to look at major areas of 
the literature that would use HEGIS and then made blind searches for addi- 
tional literature. The review was purposely subjective, attempting to get 
at how HEGIS was used, by whom, and for what purposes* No effort was made 
in this review to precisely count how much HEGIS was used for what purposes 
in what yeqrs. The reviewer attempted to get an impression of how the 
data were used and to discern patterns and moverents in Its use and for 
what specific purpoi^es* 

The investigator attempted to descrrtbe the uses of HEGIS statistically 
defined users, sources and uses with some precision* This permitted him to 
count the sources and types of usage rather precisely. The technique en- 
sured comprehensive coverage and accuracy. It provided data and analyses 
that can be easily replicated. The weakness in this approach is that the 
shape of the forest may have beeii lost in the counting of the trees. The 
statistical analyses, while much more thorough than the conventional ap- 
proach in describing the extent of the uses and trends in the use of various 
types of data, is weak in indicating the importance or value of HEGIS use. 
While it is potentially possible to count data in such a way as to measure 
the value of the use, it is difficult. As one moves into the area of value 
judgments and classification of use by "pose, there is increasing 
opportunity for misinterpretation during coding and for ignoring the 
overall context of material in which the data is useL. 

However, an attempt was made in the statistical analysis to count the 
purposes for which HEGIS was used. As might have been expected, coders had 
as much trouble in precisely classifying HEGIS by use as the subjective 
reviewer encountered. As a result, there was not significant statistical f 
discrimination among purposes. Almost ^11 publications were classified as 
using HEGIS data in descriptive wa^^s concerning the conditions of higher 
education. As demonstrated in this chapter, the reviewer, using conven- 
tional methodology, discovered considerable overlaps 1n the use of HEGIS 
for policy development, describing the condition of higher education, and 
evaluation. 

The two very different processes^ conducted independently, generally 
supported each other. The reviewers who used conventional methodology 
sensed an upward trend in the use of HEGIS data and a shift from one spt 
of HEGIS^to another set over tfiu years. The same trend was discovered 
through statistical analysis. Both processes discovered a heavier use of 
HEGIS than the investigators had hypothesized. 

The Investigators agreed that HEGIS or HEGIS-like data is used 
extensively in the literature that reports on the condition of higher 
education purposes and policy. Such use, according to the review, has 
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progressively increased. There are cycles in the uses of HEGIS that ap- 
pear to correspond roughly with intensity of concern about various probleins 
in higher education and/or the focus of intense studies on higher educa- 
tion. There also appears to be some correspondence between these cycles 
and the acquisition and/or dissemination of HEGIS data. 

The conventional r^viav of HEGIS data supports critics- views that 
HEGIS is published (In hard copy and on computer tapes) much too slowly^ 
and that there is concern about its accuracy or reliability. Many scholars 
still use their own surveys to acquire what could be obtained from HtGIS; 
presumably because they can get more recent and more reliable data at a 
small cost in sampling error. Some of this bias may be the result of 
experiences with HEGIS in the late sixties and early seventies when insti^ 
tutions did not have the systems now in use for gathering i^nd compiling 
HEGIS data according to HEGIStdefinitlons, Systems in the early days 
allowed for considerable variability in the interpretation of HEGIS 
definitions since much of the coding and classification was "cross- 
walked" manually by staff that turned over frequently. 

Much of these early conditions have been alleviated with 1) the 
popularizing and implementation of better accounting systems^ which 
approximate in classification schema HEGIS definitions, 2) the increasing - 
use of HEGIS, and 3) the increasing control or audit of HEGIS by state 
agencies. All of these should improve the reliability and consistency 
oF HEGIS reporting. 

The review indicates that HEGIS has provided a necessary data-base 
for the development of policy for higher education and for reporting its 
condition. It is a system that, if it did not exist, would have to be 
invented, it appears that such systems are now being invented by educa- 
tional associations and scholars for acquirinj rrore infonmation on the 
quality and outputs of higher education, Pt most symposia for the evalua-^ 
tion of HEGIS5 increasingly urgent recommendations have been made to 
extend the surveys to collect more data on quality and output. The in- 
creasing growth in the use of such data in the literature indicates that 
NCES might well outweigh the benefits and costs of broadening HEGIS to 
acquire more quality and output data. 

The review also discovered progressive sophistication in the uses 
of HEGIS for analyzing the financial condition of higher education. Much 
of this progress K?s been supported in recent years by NCES. There has 
not been parallel development in the use of HEGIS data for analyzing the 
results of affirmative action programs. The state of the art in this area 
generally approximates what was true for financial analysis in the late 
sixties and early seventies. It is, therefore, recommended that NCES 
consider the trade- offs involved in supporting better use of HEGIS in 
evaluating the effects of affimative action policies on enronments and 
achievement of women and minorities in higher education. 
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r.HAPTER III 
FINDINGS FROM PERSONAL INTERVIEWS 



Overview 



Over 75 people were Interviewed concerning the uses of HEGIS data. 
Some of the Interviewees were selected from the authors of publications 
that reported on the condition of higher education or that appeared to 
have affected the development of policy and law concerning higher educa- 
tion. Other interviewees included financial officers, institutional re- 
searchers ^ and academic planners ^t both the state and institutional 
level. These Interviewees represented libraries, educational associa» 
tions. Institutions of higher educations' state agencies or state depart- 
ments of higher educations and a state legislature, (See Appendix E for 
a list of interviewees and Appendix D for the Interview Guide J 

The interviews were scheduled ahead of time and lasted from one to 
two hours. In many cases, the interviewee provided reports and references 
that had used HEGIS data. No attempt was made to structure the Interviews 
in a formal way, and accordingly the questions that were asked differed 
from one interview to the next, A tape recorder was not used because the 
interviewer felt that it might inhibit the flow of information; however* 
extensive notes were made* Since the interviewees were extremely frank and 
were ensured of conf1 dential ity, no attempt is made in this report (with 
one exception) to attribute findings and/or examples to any interviewee. 

The review of literature, as well as the interviewer's experience 
with HEGIS, had provided the interviewer with a set of hypotheses in 
respect to how Interviewees might answer quest; or^i concerning the accuracy 
and timeliness of data^ its adequacy and use in relationship to policy 
analysis and reporting on the condition of higher education^ the rela- 
tive value of universe and sample data^ and the extent to which data from 
various surveys were used. The findings from the literature are reported 
1n detail elsewhere in this report. However^ the major hypotheses that 
were tested in the initial interviews were the following: 

1, That the uses of HEGIS data have Increased significantly in 
recent years, particularly in the sophistication with which 
they are used, 

2. That accuracy had Improved, 

3. That enrollment and financial data were used much more exten- 
sively than other survey data though faculty salary data are 
reported regularly and has considerable interest to faculty 
and decision makers at the institutional level, 

4, That HEGIS data have provided a foundation or base for the 
majority of the reports and books that have affected public 
policy on higher education. 
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5. That HEGIS data have not been used as extensively as they might 
be in reporting on the condition of women and minorities In 
higher education and In evaluating the Impact of affirmative 
action policies 5 because overhead or start-up costs in using 
HEGIS data for analysis is relatively high* 

6. That HEGIS is a system that would have to be Invented if it were 
not already in placebecause of the increasing need for data for 
policy making and planning* 

7. That rore data on student characteristics and financial aid 
are wanted, 

8. That the collection of HEGIS data has had an Impact on the 
discipline and sophistication of data collection systems at 
the institution and state levels. 

9. That the collection of HEGIS data does not impose a high 
burden on institutions since most of the data would be col- 
lected by institutions and/or states for management purposes 
anyway, 

10. That Institutions are concerned about the uses of HEGIS for 
comparison purposes. 

During the interviews, which occurred over a pariod of three months, 
additional hypotheses were developed and tested. In addition to testing 
the above hypotheses, answers to most of the questions set forth in the 
Interview Guide were obtained. In reporting on these interviews the fol- 
lowing organization has been followed. First, comments on the uses and 
problems of specific HEGiS Surveys are surma ri zed under the titles of the 
surveys with one exception. Since the comments on the Facility and , 
Library Surveys were similar, they have been summarized together. Fol- 
lowing the discussion of the findings on the individual surveys, an over- 
view of the Interview findings is provided for two reasons: one, the 
data are often used together and thus the uses of the data for policy 
analysis and decision making need to be discussed in a holistic mode. 
Second, there are certain common problems with compilation and use. 



INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

This directory is used to some degree by everyone involved to any 
significant extent in research on, or marketing to, higher education as a 
directory since it provides the names of key administrators and addresses. 
It is a handy reference on higher education institutions because of the 
detailed information it provides about schoolSi programs, size, and other 
institutional characteristics. However, many scholars also use such 
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directories as Peterson'Ss the American Council of Education's^ and Love- 
joy's, In general^ most users felt that the directory was adequate and 
reasonably accurate. There were not too many complaints about Its timeli- 
ness. Some of the interviewees thought that the directory's usefulness 
could be improved by providing more information on student/faculty ratios* 
sources of revenue^ current expendi tures, and size of programs. How- 
evers there was no consensus on increasing the scope of the book. In 
generals niost interviewees did not believe the scope should be increased 
to the extent that it would compete with comrercial directories which 
generally provide mor^ information on student characteristics and admis- 
sfon requirements. One interviewee suggested that the directory Is under- 
used by high school counselors. This may be. However,, most counselors 
generany have one or more of the commercial directories in their book- 
cases and a volume of literature from many colleges and universities. The 
directory or mailing lists produced from HEGIS tapes are used by commercial 
publishers^ banks, and other businesses with services to sell to institu- 
tions , 



FALL ENROLL MENT AND COMPL IANCE SURVEYS 

BY FIELD, SEXs AND ETHNIC GROUP 

Data from these surveys are probably used more than the other HEGIS 
data files in raporting on and analyzying the condition of higher educa- 
tion. 

Since funding 1n both the private and public sector follows number 
of students to a considerable degree^ enrollment data is the first measure 
of how an institutions a sector of higher education ^ or the total industry 
is faring. The data when used 1n conjunction with resident/migration 
data, degrees conferred, and census data can provide inforniatlon on the 
impact of affirmative action programs and to a very limited degree, 
financial aid programs on enrollment trends in respect to equality of 
educational opportunity for disadvantaged and advantaged sectors of the 
population. 

It is this researcher's impressions both from the interviews and 
from the review of the literature that these data are not being as fully 
exploited for this type of evaluation as they might be. 

More generally s the data are used to report on trends or the status 
of various sectors of higher education and to analyze trends by sector. 
At the institutional level, enrol Irent by field or course has a major 
impact on programmatic decisions In both the short and long run in terms 
of resource allocation^ setting admission and recruitment policies, and 
.^.iitOi ing perfbnnance in relati * to institutional objectiv; in- 
cluding institutions' action, ^ti attrition, market -c 
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At the state level, the data often provide one of the bases for 
programriiatlc decisions and for resourGe allocations by institutions and, 
in some cases, among sectors of higher education (public and private). 

When used for programmatic and resource a location decisions at the 
institution and state level, it is not generally identified as REGIS data 
when it flows to the legislative and executive levels. This lack of 
attribution is reasonable since data on enrollments and degrees would or 
should be collected (and are generally compiled in more detail than REGIS 
requ^'res) for institutional and state level decision making, Rowever, it 
appears that institutional, state and regional data on enrollrents for 
decision making are generany collected and classified according to 
REGIS definitions. 

At the institution^ state, reqionaU and national levels, the data 
are used in conjunction with manp: sr demand projections from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and demographic data from the Bureau of the Census, 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics uses both enrollment and degrees conferred 
data to estimate the supply sids of manpower planning. National and 
state agencies such as the National Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee (NOICC) and Its counterparts, Stave Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committees (SOICCS) are u^:ing HEGIS data extensively for 
analyses of manpower requirements. 

At the national level, data are used extensively both 1n reporting 
on the condition of higher education and as a framework for proposing 
policy. These uses are discussed more fully later in t^ e overview of the 
findings from the Interviews. In reporting on the conoition of higher 
education the data generally first appear in NCES news releases, later 
in the Chronicle of Righer Education , and alrrost simultaneously in major 
nationaT newspapers and news magazines; subsequently, it is used in 
journals; later it appears in books. Quite often the data, after analysis 
by educational associations, are reported in news releases and journa^j. 
In many cases, the data are then attributed to the researcher or associa- 
tion which did the analysis. The Educational Associations quite often 
"scoop" NCES or the Departrmnt of Education 1n the release of ana'iysas 
based on REGIS reports inasmuch as some of the associations have highly 
qualified analytical staffs who work with press releases of REGIS or 
HEGIS-like data from institutions, state agencies, or with HEGIS computer 
tapes. In the overview, the importance of analysis and interviewee' s 
perspectives on survey design and analysis are discussed. 



Problems 

The interviews supported the findings of the Validation Study just 
completed by NCES that the data are accural' Ty reported and that there 
are no major problems in its r -in' Mnn i: .;ever, some insti tutior^^ hav 
difficulty in classifying sL' , -ct to ethnir mente- ^ r 
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there are variations in distributing non-respondents by ethnic group. _ 
Generally, non-respondents are distributed according to the distribution 
of respondents. However, at least one school conscientiously takes a 
sampling of non-respondents and has found that non-respondent ethnic 
meniership varies significantly from that of respondents. At least one 
researcher in the field of compliance with affirmative action also feels 
that there is not sufficient breakdown by race. However, the problem of 
identifying mentership by group increases significantly as membership is 
more and more tightly defined. 

There are some problems at institutions with the definitions of 
full- and part-time students and the computation of full-time equivalent 
students. Variations in reporting students or conversion problems for 
the school (if they count students according to NCES definitions) occur 
for two reasons: 1) the diversity of schools in respect to quarters and 
semesters, and 2) differences among schools in classifying students as 
full-time. Many schools consider a student as full-time if he/she is 
taking nine hours; others use twelve or fifteen hours. For most schools' 
accounting purposes, a full-time student is one who pays full-time tuition 
and fees, whether or not the student Is taking 9, 12, 15, or '8 hours. 
Some Inaccuracies also occur in the counting of virst-time fnishmen. 
Students may or may not report to a school that they have been enrolled 
in a previous institution. 



RESIDENT AND MIGRATION DATA 



The results of this survey are reported extensively in the literature 
but did not appear to be used much by the Interviewees. Educational 
planners at the state level are highly sensitive to the relationship of 
these data in terms of projecting funds for financial aid and assessing 
the attractiveness of the state schools in relationship to out-of-state 
schools. 



Problems 

The interviews turned up little concern with the data in terms of 
compilation and use. There are problems in determining whether a student 
is a resident or a migrant. This problem is partially a function of 
interpreting definitions, but more often how a student classifies himself 
For example, one stiHsnt, who was a migrant from New York, wanted to be 
treated as a migrant from New York (and thus entitled to financial aid 
mm that state) and also as a resident of the state where he was going 
to school (so he could obtain financial aid from that state). 



♦Generally, the masculine terminology has been used as a generic 
for person. 
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DEGREES AND OTHER AWARDS CONFERRED 

Data from these surveys are used regularly 1n reporting on the condi- 
tion of higher education and in the dtveloprent of public pollcys particu- 
larly in the area of manpower planning, Generany data for the latter 
purpose are used In conjunction with Bureau of Labor Statistics data on 
demands of the society for manpower in various industries and occupa- 
tions * data from the HEGIS survey on enrol ImentSs and Bureau of Census 
demographic data. At the national level the major user of HEGIS Degree 
and Enrollment data for manpower planning is probably the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, However^ the National Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee at both the national and state levels (through related state 
committees) has begun to use the data extensively for developing recom- 
mendations on manpower and post-secondary program requirements to meet 
those needs. While the art of manpower planning is in its Infancy 
(despite some years of experience the Increasing sophistication of data 
bases and practitioners appeared to some of the Interviewees to be pro- 
viding for improved forecasting of both supply and demand. As inter- 
viewees observed^ the accuracy of projections (or even reports of demand 
and supply) progressively declines from a reasonable degree of validity 
where degrees and certificates are closely lined to an occupational field 
(for example^ diesel mechanics or psychiatry) to such degrees as history 
which may provide the base for working in several fields or simply be 
preparatory education for vocational or professional training. 

Data on degrees, diplomas 5 and certificates are also being used with 
increasing frequency to investigate the status of women and minorities 
in industry and higher education (along with faculty and staff salary data) 
through trend and comparative analysis. The data are also used 1n con- 
junction with enrollment to develop rough approximates of attrition for 
evaluating the success of institutions and the enterprise in retaining 
students by group memberships. Industry is using degrees conferred data 
as well as enrollment data to: (1) identify sources of man or woman power 
by type of occupation ^ sex, and ethnic membership; (2) make deci- 
sions concerning where to recruit and locate plants; and (3) evaluate 
employment status in relationship to affirmative action goals and avail* 
ability of appropriate man/woman power. These data and enrollment data 
are also used by states and regions in recruiting businesses to locate 
1n their areas. 



Problems 

There do not appear to U iiidjor Hf^oblLiiuj with the data In respect to 
accuracy and compilation. Some researchers on students and affirmative 
action believe the data are col Ll; und aggregated at too high a level 
as far as group membership is CQticerned; others would like more informa- 
tion on age. 
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. ProbleiTis are encountered in using the data with enrollment for 
estimating attrition by sex and ethnic group; start-up costs for com- 
puter prograniming are high and there is the problem of defining 
attrition— drop-out vs. stop-out vs. program attrition vs, school 
attrition- 

Variance 1n organization and tuition policies among schools may also 
be introducing some error concerning the number of degrees awarded. For 
example, in some cases a student may obtain a degree in two fields 
simultaneously; depending on a particular school's policies, or program 
policies within a ichool; both or only one degree may be reported. It 
is obviously difficult to adjust such data. Another problem mora or 
less outside the control of n'nstitutional data gathering pertains to 
students who simultaneously or sequentially obtain more than one degree 
in the same, related, or different fields of study, particularly if 
they are obtained from different schools. In manpower planning and in 
assessing the availability of personnel to meet affirmative action goals, 
which degree should be counted? If both are counted, the availability 
of personnel in a given field is overstated; if only one degree is 
counted (and if it is not the operational degree as far as the indi- 
viduars occupational ooals are concerned) the availability of personnel 
in one field may be overcounted while the availability of personnel for 
another field may be undercounted. These types of problems can be 
solved through supplementary statistical sampling of individuals and 
analysis. The error is probably not significant in relationship to other 
difficulties associated with manpower planning. 



FACULTY AND STAFF 

laculty and staff salary data are obviously interesting to faculty 
and staff as a report on the condition of their profession and them- 
^T'^es individually. The data are also required by administrators as 

strive to compete in the marl: ' place ur faculty and staff and/or 
^0 maintain an equitable relationship between their institution's pay 
rates and others*. The interviews indicated that HEGIS data are not used 
directly by most institutional planners for these purposes for several 
reasons. HEGIS surveys obtain average salary by rank. This is not 
sufficient, since there are large variances among disciplines in competi- 
tive salary scales. Moreover^ the diversity of education in terms of 
funding, location, mission, and quality also creates large differences 
in competitive salaries among institutions. In general, most every 
institution (and the faculty^of an institution and discipline) is not 
interested in overall averages but are concerned about the salary in those 
fHsciplines or ins L i tutions that they judge to be peer disciplines and 
institutions. Competitive salaries are also affected by such variables 
as the cost of living and opportunities outside of higher education in a 
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Several state and institutional planners both in the private and in th 
public sector have diveloped a listing of peer institutions and disci- 
plines and either informally or through formal groups trade data on 
salaries among each other. At the institutional leveU these data may 
come off the HEGIS form for the institution. 

Many planners and analysts find the process of obtaining faculty 
salary data by peer institution and discipline time consuming. They would 
use HEGIS data gladly for doing salary analysis if the following condi- 
tions were met: (1) they could obtain on order the salaries of what 
they deem as peer institutions and disciplines; and (2) they could be provid 
ed with such data in time for budget plf.nning. 



Prob lems 

The data gathered by the surveys on total employees and faculty did 
not appear to be presenting any major problems to interviewees in respect 
to accuracy and timeTiness. Faculty salary data are published by AAUP 
approximately ten months after it is collected. through the HEGIS stem. 
AAUP extensively edits the data and checks out discrepancies with Insti- 
tutions prior to publishing its report. 

It should be noted that the data gathered by HEGIS and reported by 
HEGIS and AAUPare generally a report of academic-year faculty salary 
and do not necessari ly reflect total faculty earnings including income 
earned at the institution for the teaching of sumner courses a/rd for 
doing grant and contract work. Moreover, in at least one case, it ap- 
peared that reports on faculty salary for faculty on 12-month contracts 
were not a function of workload but of the faculty simply wishing to 
have their nine-month salary distributed ovct a 12-month period. The 
jQve pn jl^ms do not uppeai uo be of general concern. 

A problem that was raised by one interviewee was the matter of 
differences in the definitions of rank. There are a few cases whorr an 
associate professor in one institution is comparable in respect to ^-aiary 
and tenure to the assistant professor at the majority of institutions. 
The^.e are isolated cases, but might affect comparisons at the institu- 
tional lev^O if one school were to compare the salaries of its associate 
professors i,u3 typically defined) with another schooTs associate pro- 
fessors who, in terms of experience and tenure, were comparable to 
assistant professor ranks at the first school. The cases are so few 
that it should not affect reporting by sector nor for the total popula- 
tion. It could affect comparisons among peers* but other factors 
complicate such comparisons more than this particular one. 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS 

Data gathered by the Financial Statistics Survey are probably among 
the most used (after enrollment) for analyzlnp the condition of higher 
education by sector and by Institutions, The uses of these data and the 
progressive development In both their extent and sophistication of use 
are described In the review of the literature. Data are used In conjunc- 
tion with enrollment data to provide Indicators of financial health and 
quality. Other financial ratios have been developed In order to get 
indications of financial status both by sector and by Institution, A few 
private firms are engaged In using HEGIS datas with or without auditing 
It and adjusting 1t for differences In reporting procedures, to advise 
institutions on their status. Scholars are using Indicators derived 
from this and other HEGIS surveys to report on the financial status or 
health of higher education as a whole or by sector, Ty^nd and comparative 
analyses are generally done. Yet th% data from this survey are con- 
sidered the most suspect of all the data gathered by HEGIS, 



Problems 

The financial data are distrusted In part because of the uses to 
which they are put and in part because of differences among state^^ ^nd 
institutions in organization^ accounting practices i and/or 1' .d- 
tions of HEGIS financial terms. However, there was general a^. ement that 
the accuracy of the data had Improved significantly since 197^ wnen a new 
sur^^ ' 1n tiated for two reasons: (1) it Is dlfffcLiltp if not 1m- 
'X .^iijiji to do trend analyses for the seventies because of the great 
differences between the pre'1974 and post-1974 formp and (2) data on 
financial aid funding was lost In the changeover. However, the financial 
aid data (this researcher suspects) was probably very incomplete since 
it is almost Impossible for an institution to account for aid given 
directly to a student, Hnlle most interviewees recognize the need for 
(and/or the inevitability of) revisions to survey questions and format, 
they view the process as costly for those schools who utilize data pro- 
cessing extensively, and confounding for trend analysis. The cost problem 
probably cannot be avoided, although Improved programming technology and 
management should eventually reduce what is now perceived as high costs 
of programming for changes in surveys. The second problem could be 
minimized by better annotation and cross-walk programs for making appro- 
priate adjustments as survey forrrs change. NCES appears to be aware of 
both problems and appears to be taking steps to minimize the effects of 
changes In survey forms and/or formats. 

At the national levels most interviewees agreed that HEGIS finance 
data were accurate enough to make judgments about the financial condition 
of higher education as a whole and perhaps by sector. There is consider^ 
able disagreement auout whether the data are accurate enough to make 
comparisons among states and institutions. Some highly respected scholars, 
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who have used HEGIS for comparisons among iRstitutions (while recognizing 
problems) feel that M: is sufficiently accurate for such a purpose. 
Others, and this includes researchers who consult with higher education 
institutions for the purpose of making conparisons, feel it is too 
inaccurate (see Minter^ 1979), Some institutional planners also believe 
the data either are not accurate enough or in sufficient detail for such 
comparisons with th^ public sector. States that appear to be doing well 
(from HEGIS or reports based on HEGIS) in supporting higher education 
often point out that HEGIS data may bci overstating or understating the 
amount of state support because of differences in org/inization. Fundi ng* 
and accounting practices among states or because of differences in quality 
of in:t1tut1ons or programr». The problems with financial reports appear 
to derive from basic differences In organliation, funding, and accounting 
practices, rather than inaccurate reportinc at the institutional level or 
inadequate compilation at the NCES level These problems are being docu- 
meFited by the Joint Study Group on the Utility of HEGIS Finance Data. 
The findings from the interviews support the conclusions that are being 
drawn from this group's extensive study (see various Issue papers pub- 
lished by the Joint Study Group in 1979 and 1980), 



LIBRARIES AND FACILITIES 

Results of a mail survey and statistical analysis of the literature 
indicate that data from the two HEGIS surveys^ Library jnd Facilities, 
are used almost as extensively as that from any of the other surveys. 
However, the conventional review of the literature and Interviews with 
tv/o librarians and two facility planners Indicate that these data are 
used very little at the institutional and state level for planning and 
budget analysis* The two librarians who were IntervieweJ did not con- 
sider the REGIS data useful and/or appropriate. They did not consider 
it useful because of the type of data collecteds the v;ay it was esti- 
mateds and also because of the problem of selecting out data for peer 
instituttons. Librarians want to compare their library to what they 
believe t;re peer libraries rather than a universe (or even a sub- 
universe) of libraries. At least, according to the two interviewees* 
librarians use the statistical data provided by library associations and 
their own formal or informal rethods of surveying peer libraries for 
budget justification and Internal evaluation. 

The two facility planners who were interviewed about the HEGIS 
facility survey form were aware of the survey and that one had not been 
taken since 1974. They gave no impression, however, that they had not 
used HEGIS data for the 1974-75 survey to any great dejree but indicated 
that they used either NCHEMS/WICHE and/or state guidelines for evaluating 
and developing reconrmendatlons for space. Institutional researchers and 
scholars who were interviewed had less knowledge and/or involvement In 
the completion of these surveys than of the others. Yet many of the 
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Interviewees expressed concern that discussions of excess capacity in 
higher education have obscured (at least among the public and legis''a = 
tures) deferred TOlntenorice and depreciation, increasing energy costs, 
progreiTinatic and technologicfil obsolescence, and current policy in re- 
spect to the handicapped in regard to equipments facilities, and libraries 



ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Little data were obtained from the interviewees on this HEGIS survey 
which is conducted IrreguUrly and uses a sample of institutions. There 
was general awareness that adult and continuing education 1s having an 
increasing role to play in higher education. Since adult and continuing 
education may have substantial impact on the h'aalth and direction of 
higher education, any statistics in this area are eagerly pursued. 



OVERVIEW OF FINDINGS FROM INTERVIEWS 

ON THE USES OF HEGIS DATA 

The pattern and time sequence that were followed in conducting the 
interviews permitted the continual testing of hypotheses formulated during 
the review of literature and the development and subsequent testing of 
additional hypotheses. The principal investigator also had three oppor- 
tunities to present his preliminary findings from the interviews and 
literature to diverse audiences of institutional researchers, HEGIS co- 
ordinators at the state levf.l, and researchers using HEGIS data for 
financial analysis of the condition of higher education. While this 
overview of the findings from the interviews is drawn primarily from the 
interviews, It has been influenced by nther information gleaned from the 
comments of these several audiences, tssentially^ the interviews con- 
firmed the original hypotheses set forth in the beginning of this chapter* 
This overview highlights c^y the most critical aspects of HEGIS as 
determined from the interviews. 



Influence on Public Policy 

The interviewer, contrary to his expectations, found no on? to dis- 
agree with perhapL the most important hypothesis drawn from the litera- 
ture, i.e., that HEGIS 1$ a necessary and much used statistical foundation 
for reporting on the condition of higher education and the developrent of 
public policy at the national level, Midway through the interviews, the 
investigator began to ask, ''How is HEGIS used 1n the development of 
policy?" and formulated a schema or pattern which he tested progressively 
through the interview cycle, particularly with those that he felt were 
influencing and were knowledgeable about how public policy was developed* 
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There appears to be a general pattern in policy development that leads in 
diverse ways to the writing and passing of law and/or changes in institu- 
tional behavior with or without i.he encouragement of law. As Norman 
Cousins has eloquently argued, "Ideas have lives of whelr own." 

While much law and policy appears on Its face to be a function of 
crisis and/or opportunism^ there is evidence that these crises either are 
projected or anticipated (and there is a slight difference) by leaders 
in a particular field and/or by scholars and researchers working either 
independently or for foundations, special interest groups or associations 
(if there is a difference) some years ahead of the crisis or at least for 
the rsolution or attempted resolution of a crisis. It should also be 
noted that policy development does not necessarily have to be implemented 
by the writing of a law* In higher education^ there has been considerable 
law written to support higher education In the furthering of national 
Interests. At the same tlre^ states and Institutions have aU ncted on 
their own to implement policy either through state law or changes In 
institutional behavior/ From reviewing the higher education literature, 
it appeared to this investigator that law or changes in institutional 
behavior (with or without the encouragement of law) occurred some years 
after attention was drawn to an impending crisis in higher education by 
scholars working independently or for foundations and educational 
associations. A leader in the field of reporting on the status of higher 
education and providing policy recommendations has been the Carnegie 
Commission on the Study of Higher Education. This is not to gainsay the 
contribution of other foundations , including Ford and Kellogg (to name 
just two) and special commissions supported by foundations ^ federal, state 
or institutions. However, the work of these (with notable exceptions) 
have been more oriented to solving problems or to supporting innovation 
or special .needs than to policy development. In some cases, the work of 
scholars has preceded a crisis or parcel ved crisis by many years, A 
prime example of this is the early warnings of Cartter in 1965 that higher 
education was producing too many Ph.D.s for the potential job market in 
higher education. His warnings were not taken seriously for several 
years. 

By the early seventies, however, it was possible to see (or no 
longer possible to ignore) the decline in birthrates and thus thp eventual 
decrease in the traditional market for higher education. From this 
statistic, there developed a major body of literature on the over- 
capacity or projected overcapacity of higher education and what the de- 
cline in market, the variance in tuition rates, and the dissatisfaction 
vnth Job opportunities portended for higher education and the private 
sector, in particular. The more imaginative scholars proposed new policy. 

By the mid and late seventies there had been considerable change in 
resource allocations funding patterns, and institutional behavior. This 
, 1s not to suggest that all of the law dealing with higher education or 
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all of the change in institutional policy or behavior that occurred in 
the seventies has been strictly froni a need to support higher education 
as an enterprise 1n itself. For siciniflcant change to occur either in 
the reallocation of resources or funding through law at the federal or 
state level or in institutional behaviori there appears to have to be a 
confluence of forces --for example* high unemployment rates in a certain 
age sector, increasing demand for resources from another areas a national 
security crisiSi and/or dissatisfaction with a general or specific condi- 
tion. Thus it is generally impossible to show a specific cause-and- 
effect relationship between public policy and some set of statistics 
and/or some scholarly work. However, there is enough coincidence be- 
tween the studies using HEGIS data—as used in reports of educational 
associations s the many conferences that go on among experts in the fields 
of higher educationi labor and economics, news releases, the testimony of 
witnesses at Congressional hearings, and scholarly works--to suggest 
that the data, sometimes in very raw form and sometimes rigorously and 
finely analyzed, provide the base for shifts of emphasis in public policy 
as reflected in new ways of funding institutions, writing affirmative 
action rules and regulations, pursuing the enforcement of such law, and/or 
institutional behavior. Certainly the forecast of decline in enrollment 
from the traditional market for higher education caused federal agencies p 
educational associations, and institutions to reconsider the purposes of 
higher education, broadening financial aid programs to support part-time 
students, and changing curricula and marketing approaches* 



Quality of HEGIS Data 

There is no overall statement that can be made about the quality of 
HEGIS data for this varies in terms of accuracy and timeliness among 
surv^s. Judgments about its quality aie also affected by the use to 
which HEGIS data are put- Almost everyone who uses the data agrees 
that the data are published either in machine readable form or in hard copy 
publications much too slowly after collection* Hard copy reports are 
generally published one to two years (soimtiims more) after the years for 
which the data were collected* These published documents are used prob- 
ably much more often than computer tapes or EDSTAT by most scholars, 
outside of those working for educational associations and government 
agencies » Moreovers even these scholars appreciate a desk reference for 
answers to quick questions from a fellow scholar or a government official. 
There is also general dissatisfaction with the dissemination dates for 
computer tapes. These are released 6 to 12 months after the collection 
deadline. There are, of course, explanations for the delay in disseminating 
HEGIS data* There is the problem of the late^ incomplete, or Inaccurate 
returns which require NCES to follow upi there is the time Involved in 
processing and editing returns. Then there is an extended clearance 
and scheduling cycle, particularly for hard copies. 
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Most interviewees viewed these explanations sympathetlcany, but 
were still concerned about tlmellnesSs noting that it is becoming In- 
creasingly important to rrranitor changes. Generally, interviewees would 
have some degree of completeness and accuracy sacrificed for a more 
rapid dissemination of statistics on the status of higher education* 
Incidentally, the problem of timeliness has a serious effect in use of 
the data at the institutional level* 



Accuracy of HEGIS Data 

Most interviewees agreed that HEGIS data from all surveys were 
accurate and complete enough to make judgments about the condition of 
higher education at the national level and probably among the public 
and private sectors of higher education, AlsOp it generally was agreed 
that all surveys, with the exception of the financial survey, were 
accurate enough for analysis and comparisons down to the institutional 
level except as noted below^ 

1. Some researchers in the area of affirmative action impacts believe 
that data on ethnic membership are aggregated at too high a level, 

2. Given the increasing number of part-time students* there is 
probably insufficient information on part-time enrollments and 
there are some computation problems, 

3. Faculty salary data are inadequate for making decisions at the 
Institutional level about faculty salaries since these data are 
not collected by discipline. Also, there probably are discir^pancles 
1n the compiling and computation of faculty salaries, particularly 
when medical school salaries are reported. More data on part-time 
faculty are required. Faculty salaries for nine-month faculty prob 
ably are understated since no data are collected on summer stipends 

/!• Interviewees renorted tliat thny did not use facility and library 
data at the institutional level for making decisions because they 
had other sources. At the national level * there is concern about 
the status of facilities and libraries; however, this interviewer 
sensed that the current facility and library surveys do not 
support analyses on the condition of facilities and librarieSi 
in part because they are out of date and in part because they 
do not ask the right questions* These findings from the inter^ 
views are supported by the conventional review of the literature, 
but are contradicted by a survey of institutions and a statisti- 
cal analysis of the literature which dtrnonstrated that reference to 
HEGIS data in these areas was approximately at the same level as 
for other surveys. 
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Financial survey « As shown 1n the review of llteraturei the use of 
data from the Financial Survey has increased significantly in the last 
few years. In using financial datai researchers generally compute such 
operating ?;atios as current revenues current expenditures or costs per 
student. The first ratio comes from data 1n the financial survey; the 
second uses data both from the financial and enrollrent surveys. Thus 
the data from this file form the base for some of the more sophisticated 
analyses on the condition of higher education. Yet many scholars dis- 
trust the financial file for more than estimates of financial conditions 
at the national level and perhaps for such sectors as private and public 
education. It appeared to this Interviewer after several Interviews, 
participation in conferences on the Utility of the Financial Survey , 
and a review of the literatures that part of the suspicions concerning 
the accuracy of this file stems from pre-1974 experience. Recent users 
of current financial data (with a few notable exceptions) tend to be- 
lieve that the file can be used to make conparlsons among states and 
perhaps among Institutions. Strongly opposed to this view is John 
Minter who documents his concerns in a series of articles in the Business 
Officer (1979) and In a letter to the Interviewer. Yet the use o? the 
file, despite Minter's arguments, continues and this work is done by 
consultants to institutions as well as by researchers in educational 
associations and investigators working for the government. 



The Politics of Comparisons with 

Other Institutions 

Interviewees engaged In providing Information to support requests 
for state appropriations or for funding from private sources are con- 
cerned that HEGIS may be Msed for invidious comparisons because of mis- 
interpretation of the HEbIS data. As one interviewee noted, those states 
who are behind the curve in faculty salaries, state appropriations for 
students, or other such reasures, like to be compared to national 
averages or to those states and institutions that are doing better than 
they. States and institutions who appear to be doing better than others, 
because of good fortune or differences in Institutions, quality of 
programs, purpose, or accounting methods, do not favor fiuch comparisons 
and, as noted, there is still considerable diversity among institutions 
and states in many factors. Thus, there is extreme sensitivity about 
the accuracy of HEGIS data. It Is important that the limits of the data 
be fully understood by even the most unsophisticated Interpreter of 
higher educational statistics. This is an Impossible dream. However, 
almost all interviewees believed that the National Center of Education 
Statistics could help analysts and state and Institutional planners by 
more fully annotating the data. The proceedings of the Joint Study Group 
on the Utility of HEGIS Finance Data suggest that progress is being made 
In Identifying critical differences in organization and accounting 
methods among states and Institutions, thereby providing information 
for appropriate annotations and caveats. 
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More HEGIS Needed? 

There was general agreeTOnt that HEGIS does not provide sufficient 
data in certain areas that are critical for analyzing the condition of 
higher education and for developing policy in respect to higher educa- 
tion; namely, the outputs of higher education, the impa. t of financial 
aid programs t and faculty and student characteristics. For many years , 
panels and advisory conmlttees convened by the National Center of Educa- 
tion Statistics have reconronded that data in three of these areas (out- 
puts, students, and financial aid) be sought and published. 



Outputs . There are, of course, severe difficulties in defining the 
outputs of higher education, much less in ir^asuring them. However, the 
literature, as well as the results of the interviews, suggests that 
there is increasing concern about measuring outputs, in terms of value 
added in respect to measures as achievement, aptitude, student percep- 
tions of quality, faculty or administrator's perceptions of quality, 
persistence of students, etc. These measurements are now being conducted 
to a limited degree by Institutions themselves and by scholars. The 
question is: Should NCES provide leadership in this area by instituting 
a study to define measurements of output and design a survey for ob- 
taining such data? Should NCES support surveys by Independent agencies 
and scholars, thereby ensuring that the data would becorre part of the 
public domain of information about higher education? Despite the concerns 
expressed in the literature about outputs, many are reluctant for NCES 
to collect and disseminate such data because of the difficulties in 
defining and measuring output. 

Student characteristics . The art of determining student and faculty 
characteristics and reporting them in relationship to institutions and 
sectors of higher education is sorewhat better than the art of assessing 
outputs. Many coimierclal directories of higher education institutions 
provide some data on student characteristics. Individual scholars and 
institutions from time to time collect data on the characteristics of 
students. The Bureau of Census obtains son^ data on student characteris- 
tics* unfortunately not linked to schools. The Cooperative Institutional 
Research Program Is conducted regularly among cooperating institutions 
to pretest entering freshmen on possible outcoines and to record personal 
characteristics. Unfortunately, these surveys and others of less magni- 
tude are limited in scope because of funding problems. Moreover, data 
from the studies are not as accessible as they might be if NCES either 
collected the data itself or funded and then disseminated the data col- 
lected during the studies. Several interviewees were concerned about the 
resultant overhead costs if NCES did the surveys themselves. Interviewees 
tended to agree that it would be useful if NCES provided more funding 
for such studies and acted as a broker in disseminating the raw data. 
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Financial aid . Almost everyone is unhappy about the amount of data 
* or lack of data on the effects of financial aid programs on the health 
of various sectors of higher education, student decisions concerning 
selection of colleges, the ratio of financial aid revenue derived by 
institutions from financial aid programs, directly or indirectly, etc. 
Much of the desired data can be obtained only by surveying individual 
students. Studies to this end, but of limited scope, have been conducted. 
Other information about the impact of financial aid exists in the program 
offices of the Department of Education. The difficulty 1s that much of 
the existing infonnation either Is not accessible or is too limited. 
Almost all interviewees agreed that the NCES should give high priority 
to developing a data base that would permit better assessment of financial 
aid programs'by funding students, conducting its own surveys, and acting 
as a clearing house for information drawn from the Department of Educa- 
tion offices. 



Burden on Institutions and Other 

Matters Related to Collection 

A recurrent complaint with all forms of federal Intervention into 
the business of the states and institutions through the collection of the 
data is the cost of such collection and the perceived and actual threat 
to Institutional and state autonony. Information is power and almost 
any collection schema tends to encourage the creation of central staff 
because of the requirements for moving power, control, and costs up one 
or several levels from where the work, whether it be teaching or the 
installation of a gadget, occurs. However, there is some level of costs 
that Is acceptable and necessary for the benefits deriving from having a 
body of information for planning, coordination, and decision making by 
the individual consumer, the institution, the state, and the federal 
government. Yet there will always be argument and resistance to almost 
any form of Intervention and this is probably healthy. It provides one 
means for weighing costs vs. benefits in data collection. 

One of the questions that this study sought to answer was anesti- 
mate of how much of a burden did present data collection by HEGIS im- 
pose. This question can only be answered qualitatively, since costs for 
HEGIS data cannot be isolated fully from the costs that would be Incurred 
by an institution or state in collecting its owti data for decision making. 
It was clear from the Interviews, from the review of the literature, and 
from scanning minutes of board meetings, administrative conferences, and 
legislative hearings that either HEGIS or data very similar to HEGIS are 
used for making decisions about the allocation of resources among institu- 
tions and disciplines, salaries and positions, facilities, libraries, etc. 
Institutions regularly build formal or Informal information sharing commit- 
tees or consortia to trade information on salaries, facilities, costs, and 
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other matters* Individual institutions or groups of institutions use 
consultants to analyze their financial status in relationship to the 
financial status of the sector to which they belong using HEGIS or similar 
data. Regional boards serve the interests of institutions, businesses 
and state agencies by collecting and analyzing data gathered etther 
through HEGIS or very similar data. Among planners, a cormion complaint 
with HEGIS was its lack of detail on salary by discipline, its tardiness 
in relatiohship to the state or institution's planning and budget cycle, 
and its difficulty in accessing. Therefore, it appears clear that HEGIS 
data or HEGIS-like data would be collected by Institutions and states if 
there were no HEGIS* Therefore, the question of burden appears to be a 
function of two variables: the costs of reporting in HEGIS format ac- 
cording to HEGIS definitions and the costs of maintaining separate in- 
formation sharing schema because of problems associated with the timeli- 
ness of HEGIS releases and accessibility in terms of making peer compari- 
sons. While there are some major differences, particularly in the 
financial area, 1n counting* practices among institutions as a function 
of institutional purpose and policy, 1t appears that there is general 
agreement at both institutional and central levels that common definitions 
and counting practices are beneficial. Moreover, it appears that insti- 
tutions and states are regularly using HEGIS definitions and terms in 
counting enrollments, facilities, dollars, and such other matters, HEGIS 
has provided the impetus for developing a common set of terms and practices 
for data sharing among institutions and among states, whether or not 
HEGIS data are used. There was also evidence that HEGIS data are quite 
commonly used in this data sharing process among institutions and by 
institutions with the public long before they are formany published or 
disseminated by NCES, Several instances were discovered where institu- , 
tion and state planners answered queries from the public, from other 
institutions, and internally, by referring to HEGIS reports on their 
Institutions. Many states and institutions publish "fact books" that are 
clearly derived from that institution's or state's reports to HEGIS, 
Quite often, these fact books are simply more timely than the NCES re- 
leased HEGIS reports because the institutions or states have processed 
and published data from their reports to NCES at the same time that they 
were--or prior to— forwarding it to NCES, 



Universe vs. Sample Data 

While most interviewees recognized the merit of campling versus the 
collection of data from the universe in terms of tiMliness, depth, and 
accuracy, all agreed that it was necessary that universe data be collected. 



*The term "counting" rather than "accounting" has been used 
generally in this paper since the latter tenn is generally associated 
with fiiijnce and certain (but not all of the surveys) do not ''account" 
for some statistics with the precision that is sought in the finance 

area , 
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There is still much diversity amng institutions and states in terms of 
purposes* governance, fundings location, enrollment practices, etc. Al- 
most any type of economic stratified random sampling that can be envisioned 
would result in extremely small samples in the many different categories 
of states and institutions. There appear to be one-of-a-kind institu- 
tions and there are certainly one- or two-of-a-kind of institutions in 
many states* Therefore, the hypotheses that certain surveys could be 
better done through sampling was rejected. However, several interviewees 
suggested that it might be sufficient to obtain universe data on certain 
surveys every four or five years, rather than every year and to use 
samples during the intervening years. Several of the HEGIS surveys, of 
course, are made only every two to four years; however, the results of 
these surveys nave not been updated by sampling during the intervening 
years. 

Another proposal was for HEGIS to supplement the universe surveys by 
drawing samples for Intensive analysis of their counting and reporting 
processes. This approach would enable NCES to more fully document the 
error in HEGIS reports, resulting from practices and procedures, pur- 
poseSi policies, governance* and funding practices. It would probably 
encourage more conscientious counting and reporting by institutions. 

It is also clear that certain data that are wanted about uutputs* 
student and faculty characteristics, and the impacts of financial aid 
programs probably can not be obtained economically or effectively solely 
through surveys of institutions. Either NCES or the institutions as an 
agent of NCES (in the non-pejora,t1 ve sense of the term) will have to 
take a sample of students and faculty in all likelihood for these sur- 
veys when and if they are introduced. Incidental ly, but at the very 
practical level, thos^ responsible for the compilation of HEGIS reports 
generally are opposed both to the sampling and to the collection of data on 
other than a yearly basis. 

Some of the practical burdens 1n completing HEGIS reports are changes 
in taxonomies and survey questions and formats. More and mor^ institu- 
tions and states are programming their data processing systems to assist 
in completing the HEGIS reports. Thus, changes force reprogramming and 
extensive changes can create costly reprogramming. Moreover, there is 
a continuous learning curve, Involving personnel from many areas: 
admissions, Finance, facility planning, and others. In when and how to 
complete HEGIS reports. The turnover 1n personnel and* thus, the cost 
of this learning curve does not appear to be as great as it was in the 
early seventies; however. Irregular scheduling of HEGIS reporting or 
extended periods between scheduled reporting would increase the learning 
curve, probably significantly. Therefore, those engaged either in com- 
piling 'and/or coordinating tne compilation of HEGIS data would prefer it 
be done regularly so they could handle the production of reports 
systematically, and maintciln necessary systems and procedures. 
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Accessibility of HEGIS Data: How Can 

the Uses of HEGIS be Improved? 

While Interviewees who work regularly with HEGIS data are no longer 
encountering major problems in interpreting and programming HEGIS computer 
tapes, there is still considerable unfamiliarity with what can be done 
with HEGIS computer tapes in terms of analysis. While the costs of the 
tapes (approximately $100) seem excessive to one expert in data processing, 
there are probably more scholars and planners In the field of higher 
education that shy away from the use of HEGIS because of the overhead 
costs that occur whenever data is processed on an irregular or one-time 
basis. There are the costs of learning what tapes are available and 
when and how they can be ordered. There are the costs involved in 
learning what tapes contain in the way of statistics. There are the costs 
of writing some form of input and output program. To the regular user 
of HEGIS, these costs may appear to be insignificant^ to the busy 
planner* the graduate student, or the scholar, who has not handled the 
HEJ^IS files, they may be overwhelming. Thus, many planners and some 
scholar^ were amazed to learn that eight or nine peer Institutions could 
be easily separated out of the overwhelming mass of data that they 
envision from lifting the directory on colleges and universities. More- 
over, their amazement is justified. Reporting for a selected group of 
institutions can be done easily only if one has a prepared program and 
the computer power required to handle t-he HEGIS files, which are massive 
because of the substantial mass of data available and their format. 

Several profit and non-profit fims are now involved in solving the 
problem of accessibility by analyzing HEGIS data for institutions. The 
availability of such services does not appear to be generally known. 
Several interviewees believed that it would be useful for NCES 6ither to 
provide such services or (more often) act as a broker of such services. 
Progress is being made in Institutional and state use of HEGIS through 
their own d^ta management and analysis or through the purchase of such 
service. However, only a few scholars and even fewer graduate students 
are regularly using HEGIS for studying higher education. Therefore, there 
needs to be much rore extensive work done in disseminating information 
about data processing services and bringing the prices for such services 
down so that scholars, graduate students, and small Institutions can 
afford them for use in studying and evaluating the effects of higher 
education policy and Institutional behavior on selected small popula- 
tions of Institutions, sexes, and ethnic groups. 




CHAPTER IV 

FINDINGS FROM SURVEY OF INSTITUTIONS, HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS, 
STATE AGENCIES AND KNOWN USERS 
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Introduction 

This chapter reports the results of surveys of two distinct popula- 
tions. One of these populations consisted primarny of higher education 
institutions and state agencies involved with coordination or control of 
higher education in their state. The design that was used to select a 
sample of these institutions is described in Chapter 1. Th'i second sample 
consisted primarily of known users, drawn from a group of purchasers of 
HEGIS computer tapes or Educational Data Statistics (EDSTAT) services.* 
Because of the distinctness in the questionnaires and populations that 
were sampled, the results of the two surveys are reported sepapately in 
this chapter, ^nerally the findings from the surveys are compared with 
what was learned from Interviews and the review of the literature. 



FINDINGS FROM SURVEY OF INSTtTUTIONS AND HIGHER EDUCATION STATE AGENCIES 



As described in Chapter I, results of a general survey of higher 
education institutions and state agencies were analyzed to report how and 
for what purposes institutions and agencies were using data from HEGIS. 
Since this survey was conducted by an Independent researcher who has 
permitted the project to use her data, the findings from this report 
come from a secondary data source. However, the researcher augmented her 
sample, using the sample and the design develoDed by the project. Her 
q'iestionnalre covered those questions for which the project required in- 
f)rmat1on. A copy of her questionnaire and the responses to each question 
are given 1n Appendices B andC. The sample design is described In Chapter I 

The following 1s a surmiary of what institutions and agencies re- 
ported about HEGIS. Before the analysis reported here was completed, a 
test for consistency in responses was made. Several questions were 
repeated in different formats on different pages in the survey. As a 
result, it was possible to compare information provided by respondents' 
repliej to several pairs of questions. Questionnaires on which conflict^ 
Ing replies were given to similar questions were to have been excluded 
from the analysis. This was not necessary, nowever, since answers were 
consistent. 



Frequency of Use 

In Figure 4.1, the percentflge of respondents who used HEGIS data 
one or more times Is shown by type of data used. According to this 
sample, enrollment data are used most frequently (651) by the higher 



*The1r selection 1s described in a latter section of this chapter. 
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FIGURE 4.1 Percentage of General Survey Respondents Reporting Use of Various Types of HEGIS 
Information (N = 109) 
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education community of Institutions and state agencies. This finding Is 
similar to that determined from review of the literature and from the 
intervlws which are reported 1n Chapters II and III respectively. As 
noted in these chapters, enronment data generally provide the base for 
most funding to both private and public higher educatlonj whether it 
comes from tuition or from a combination of state appropriations and 
tuition. Thus enrollment trends are a sensitive Indicator of how an 
Institution or sector of higher education Is faring* Moreovers the data 
from this survey--when used alone, or with data from other HEGIS 
surveys* Bureau of Labor Statistics on manpower demand, and demographic 
data from the Census Bureau--can provide Indicators concerning higher 
education's service to various segrrents of the population and the condi- 
tion of higher education. The data are useful for forecasting, planning 
and evaluation. 

The next most used data were Degrees and Other Formal Awards Con- 
ferreds which 58.7 percent of the respondents utilized. These data are 
commonly used for programmatic decisions as well as for evaluating the 
condition of higher education and its service to the greater community* 
In certain states j funds are distributed to support private higher edu- 
cation institutions on the bases of degrees awarded by institutions. 
It is essential data for manpower planning and, when used with enrollment 
data, can provide an Indicator of attrition. 

The third most used data were Financial Statistics and Institu- 
tions. Like enrollment and degrees awarded data, this survey provides 
a means for monitoring the relative health of Institutions and provides 
indication of size of institutions. The language of the third data base 
money, is a well known one. This can be a problem if money is used as 
the sole measure of distinctness among institutions or sectors of higher 
educat1on--a concern of many institutional and state planners who fear 
that the public or legislators will compare expenditures among institu- 
tions or states without taking into account differences among these 
entitles* (See Chapter III for a further discussion.) The fear of 
invidious comparisons grows when data from this survey are based with 
data from other surveys to product unit cost informat'lon . 

Least used HEGIS data, according to survey respondents, were those 
dealing with Adult and Continuing Education, which only 35.2 percent 
reported using; and the now discontinued Enrollment by Field/Post- 
baccalaureate and Upper Division data, which was reported used by 24.8 
percent of respondents. The Adult and Continuing Education survey is an 
ad hoc survey, which may explain in part why data were not used more, 
TFis matti^ir is discussea more fully later. Otner types of HEGIS data 
were reported to have been used by 43.1 percent. to 54.1 percent of the 
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survey respondents. The georretric mean of these percentages was 49 
percent,* The level of use by respondents for each type of data 1s 
shown in Table 4 J . 

As shown in Table 4.1, a large percentage of the respondents reported 
that they never use the data. The survey questionnaire probably provided 
a snapshot of use by Institutions and agencies rather than a description 
of use over time, ThuSs the three rrrast infrequent surveys-^facilltleSj 
enrollment by field (discontlniied), adult and continuing educat1on--are 
reported as being used less than any other data. It 1s also likely that 
institutions and state agencies have less use for these data and for 
instl tutlonal characteristic data than for the other sets of information. 
Also, the responses probably do not Include such uses of data as reporting 
In fact books by institutions and state agencies or the answering of 
brief queries by telephone either from news media or other institutions 
that were identified during on-campus Interviews, It 1s likely that the 
answers to the written questions generally reflect use of data for 
planning and/or evaluation -and perhaps in reporting to executives or 
legislatures. However* direct use of HEGIS data for the latter, according 
to interviews, is minimal at the state and institutional level (but not 
federal level) because states and institutions tend to use their own data* 
which generally provide much more details when supporting budget requests 
or making decisions about allocation of resources. 

According to the review of literature, data on adult and continuing 
education enrollments are being used increasingly for considering the 
condition or projecting the condition of higher education. Howevers the 
number of users of these data are relatively small; thus the level of 
usage for this data, as well as for such data sets as libraries and 
facilities I will be relatively small when reported for the total popula- 
tion of users. This caveat applies to much of the statistical analysis 
on uses of data. 

Frequency of use, as determined from questioning users and counting 
publications, provides but one mftasure of the importance of data, probably 
a poor measure. A much more Important rreasure is how data are used and 
for what purposes. ThuSi the statistics in this chapter must be read and 
considered in relationship to what was learned from the conventional 
review of literature and from interviewees about the purposes for which 
various data segments are used. For example, the frequency of use of 
Adult/Continuing Education data is relatively small according to all of 
the surveys (of literature, interviewSs and written questions) used in 



'Note that the geometric rean, not the arithmetic means was used 
in this calculation. (Cf. Paulumbo, D* J, Statistics in Political and 
Behavioral Science, Colurt^ia University Press, New Yorki 1977). 
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Table 4.1 



Use of Various Surveys 





How often have you used data from the following HEGIS surveys? 
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-- Percent — 




A. 


Institutional characteristlcE (2300.1) 


48 


12 


18 


22 


B. 


Degrees and other tormal awards conferred 
by discipline, sex and level (2300.2.1) 


31 


19 


24 


26 


C. 


Degrees and other formal awards conferred by 
disciplines race, sex and level (2300.2*1} 




20 


30 


16 


D. 


Fall enrollment "by d1sc1pl1nei race, sex 
and level of student (2300.2,3) 


28 


14 


23 


35 


E. 


Residence and migration of students 
(2300,2,8) 


47 


21 


19 


13 


F. 


Employees: salaries i tenure and fringe 
benefits 

Total Employees (2300,1^) (IncK faculty) 


44 


18 


21 


17 




Full-time Instructional Faculty (2300,3) 


40 


13 


25 


22 


G. 


College and university libraries (2300.5) 


44 


26 


21 


9 


H. 


Financial statistics of institutions 
(2300,4) 


41 


14 


24 


21 


I. 


Facilities (2300.7) 


54 


18 


19 


9 


J. 


Adult/Continuing Education (2300.8) 


60 


20 


14 


6 


K. 


Enrollment by field/Post-baccalaureate and 
Upper Division (Discontinued in 1977) 
(2300.2.9) 


72 


9 


11 


8 




Geometric Mean . 


49 


16 


20 


15 



122 
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this study. Yet the Impact of adult and continuing education (current 
and projected) is becoming a matter of ever Increasing concern to the 
higher education coirounity. At this timet data in this ai^a are being 
used primarily for forecasting possibilities and considering policy. At 
the Institutional level it may be used for market planning and may even 
have (1n certain cases) some effect on budgeting. Howevers this data 
set has neither the general anpeal of enronment statistics nor the 
effect of such statistics on decisions affecting budgets. 



Types of Uses 

Perhaps a more compelling issue th^in whether or not people use HEGiS 
data is wh£ they use this information. In other wordSs it would be use- 
ful to know the reasons that HEGIS clients need to have the data that 
HEGIS provides. Data when not used are simply data; data when used 
become tools to reduce uncertainty. Therefore, one of the foci of this 
study was the identification of the reasons people have for accessinq^ HEGIS 
generated data. Analysis of the general survey revealed that respondents 
used various types of HEGIS data for a variety of purposes. 

Most frequently, respondents said that they used the data for 
"Independent (Department) Research," The data are used less frequently 
for comparative purposes in examining enrol In^nt, faculty salaries § 
space and libraries (see Table 4.Z), This finding generally corresponds 
to what was learned from the interviews and from the review of literature. 
According to these surveys, the data are used for analyzing the condition 
of higher education, for reporting to the public on an institution or 
sector, or for developing policy. The first and third purposes are 
closely related to what is generally done In departmental research. Ac- 
cording to interviewees, HEGIS data are not used very often to justify 
budgets or to make comparisons among institutions for the following 
reasons: (1) the collection and reporting of HEGIS data are qenerally 
out of sequence with budget planning cycles (in the short run} thereby 
creating a timing problem; (2) there is a lack of detail (for example, 
faculty salary by discipline is mre commonly wanted than av&rage faculty 
salary for an institution)! and (3) institutions and states make peer 
comparisons more often than comparisons against an average for a sector 
or whole of higher education* Thus sore firms usefully serve institu- 
tions by accessing HEGIS or HEGIS-like data files to provide peer com- 
parisons. Several interviewees Indicated an interest in such services. 



Purposes in Using HEGIS Data 

While HEGIS data are not generally used in the budgeting process, 
they a*"e used for planning and for informing the public. Forty-nine 
percent of the respondents reported using information about faculty 
salaries for informing policy makers; eight percent used data for 
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Table 4,2 
Typ33 of Uses 



How often have you used or analyzed HEGIS data for the 
following reasons? 



A; Independent (Department Research) 

Sponsored Research 
C* To justify budgets 

(1) Internally 

(2) With state age^icies 

(a) by comparing institutional enroll 
ment with others 

(b) by comparing faculty salaries 
with others 

(c) by comparing offices class and 
laboratory space with others 

(d) by comparing libraries with 
others 

D. For analyzing an Institution's share of 
the student pool in comparison wlth^ ^ 
similar institutions 
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61 
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16 14 



68 13 13 
70 14 13 
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Table 4*3 
Purposes - Policy Making 



How often have you used or analyzed HEGIS data by 
typCf of survey for the following purposes? 



For showing legislators, executive agencies 
or other policy makers (including staff) 
how the fonowing ^"tems compare with other 
institutions: 
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Percent 



(1 ) faculty salaries 


51 


21 


19 


9 


(2) percent of faculty tenured 


62 


19 


14 


5 


(3) residence and migration of students 


64 


20 


11 
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(4) degrees and other formal awards 










conferred by; 










dlsdpl Ine 


55 
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race 


61 


20 


14 
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sex 


65 


17 


12 
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level 


57 


20 


15 
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(5) fall enrollment by: 










discipline 


52 


19 


22 
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race ' 


59 


18 


16 
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sex 


56 


19 


16 


9 


(6) classified employed salaries 


69 


16 


12 


3 


(7) library quality 


62 


25 


12 


1 


(8) financial status 


60 


17 


17 


6 



To analyze the mix of students by discipline 
In your Institution with the mix of students 
by discipline In similar Institutions 67 15 14 
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)aring percent of tenured faculty at other institutions with the per- 
cent tenured at their own. HEGIS data were also used for comparative 
purposes In reports to policy makers in the areas of resi dance and 
migration of students (36%); degrees and other formal awards conferred 
(between 351 arid 451) hy discipline^ race, i^ex and level of award) ^ and 
by fall enrollment (between 42% and 48%) by discipline, race and sex. 
(See Table 4.30 

Based upon thase findings ^ it would appear that HEGIS data are 
used by institutions to influence the policy making process. The data 
are used in department (independent) research (47 percent) and in 
sponsored research (31 percent). (See Table 4,2 j It is probable that 
such departmental research is accomplished both at ths administrative 
level n of planning and institutional research and at the instructional 
level. 

Still another use of HEGIS data seems to be for planning at the 
state, institutional and program levels* Use of this information seems 
to Increase as the focus of use becomes smaller. For example, 41 percent 
of general survey respondents reported using HEGIS data for "Planning" at 
the state level, while 60 percent reported using the data for this pur- 
pose at the institutional level. However, less than half (46%) of the 
respondents said they used the data for prDgrammatic planning* (See 
Table 4.4.) 

Yet another use of HEGIS data surfaces when institutions report on 
the evaluations of their affirmative action programs with respect to 
regional or national norms. In these areas, general survey respondents 
said that they used the data for regional comparisons (33%) and national 
comparisons (28%) in making reports. The frequency of use for these 
purposes is shown in percentages in Table 4,4. 

Comparisons by Users by Use 

By comparing responses to certain pairs of^questions, additional 
insight into the utilization of HEGIS data was gained. The following 
section discusses the results of the cross tabulations of selected re- 
sponses to pairs of survey items. However a caveat in this section is 
in order. The analyses are useful for showing how institutions and re- 
searchers use data I however they tend to give the impression that the 
data are more used than indicated earlier* This occurs because compari- 
sons are being made between identified users and uses whereas the earlier 
analyses were reporting the extent of use as a percent of the total 
sample i 

Degrees conferred by d1scipline» race, sex and level with use of 
HEGIS data to evaluate affirmative action programi* Nearly 'la percent of 
the survey respondents who reported using HEGIS data dealing with degrees 
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Table 4.4 
Purposes - Managarrcnt 

How often have you used HEGIS data (your own or 
others) for the following Mna^rent purposes? 
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A. Planning 



(1) at the Federal level 


69 
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11 


(2) at the State level 


59 
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20 


(3) at the Institutional level 


40 


14 


25 


(4) at the Program level 


54 


11 


21 


To evaluate progress on affirmative action 








programs through comparisons 








(1) with regional norms 


67 


19 
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(2) with national norms 


72 


15 
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To compute financial indicators 








(1) for analyzing faculty and staffing pat- 
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terns using comparative statistics 


68 


16 


(2) for comparing revenues to expenditures 


64 


18 
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(3) for comparing costs per student 


58 


16 


18 


To evaluate staffing patterns for 








personnel actions 


76 


15 
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For facilities planning of: 








(1) classrooms 


72 


15 
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(2) housing 


82 


10 


2 
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awarded to sub-groups of the population also reported that they did so 
in order to monitor the effect of their affirfTiatl ve action programSi 
with respect to regional norms. Similarly, almost one quarter of the 
respondents reported that they used HEGIS data to evaluate affirmative 
actions programs v^ith regard to national norms. 

Based on these r^siilts, it would appear that numerous Institute 
tions rely on HE6IS data to compare the impact of their affirmative 
action programs to that of other programs in their regions and through- 
out the country. 



Financial status of institutions . About 18 percent of the re- 
spondents who reported using HEGIS data regarding the financial 
status of institutions Indicated that they used financial indicators, 
and 44 percent of the users of these data reported that they used the 
inforniation for comparing costs per student among reporting institu- 
tions. 

Apparently, colleges and universities find it important to compare 
themselves to one another, HEGIS data dealing with "Degrees Conferred" 
by discipline, race, sex and level were used by 50 percent of the re- 
spondents who used this information tpv^aHalyze "the mix of students" (In 
their own Institutions) in comparison ^to of her Institutions, Fifty-two 
percent of the respondents made this saire comparison using the HEGIS 
"Fall Enrollment" data. 

Such comparisons are frequently made to inform outside policy makers 
about the status of an institution. Thirty percent of all respondents 
using HEGIS "Financial Statistics" information imported that they used 
1t "For showing legislators, executive agencies or other policy makers 
(Including staff) how (thoy) compare with other institutions," Twenty- 
three percent reporting said they used the HEGIS "Library" data for this 
sam purpose, and 5 percent of the respondents using HEGIS "Employee 
Salary" data did so to Inform policy makers about the status of their 
Institutions in comparison to others. 



Use of Nterged Data Bases 

Apparently, relatively few of the users marge data for any purpose. 
According to the sample contacted by mail survey, 72 percent reported 
that they had never merged data and only 21 percent said that they had 
mGrged data more than once. In other words, most users of HEGIS data 
seem to be Interested in a one-dimensional representation of what the 
datg reveal, which would Indicate that their purposes in using the data 
are descriptive rather than analytic. However, it must be kept in mind 
that the number of users who repo.rt never having merged HEGIS data in- 
cludes those who may never have used HEGIS data at all. Those who do , 
merge data appear to merge many different data bases (see Appendix F). 

u 
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The mst cotmion mergers are of enroll rent and t'egrees awarded data 
which would provide indicators of attrition or persistence. The second 
most frequent merger is enrollment and/or degrees awarded with the 
financial data set, which would supply unit costs. Curiously, the 
library data set has been merged with degrees awarded, full-tire instruc- 
tional faculty, and resident and migration data sets. The retunis on 
mergers indicate that only a few attempts are being made to merye data, 
but that expen'rentation to identify indicators using several types of 
mergers is underway. 

Respondents' Ratings of the Quality of HEGIS Data 

When they were asked to rate HEGIS data in terms of its quality, 
respondents criticized timeliness and comparability most. This finding 
corresponds to criticisms of HEGIS at NCES sponsored conferences and what 
was learned from the interviews. The problems of timeliness and compar- 
ability of data to local norms or peer institutions are discussed at 
length in Chapter III and in Chapter V. 

The returns do contradict the popular impression that HEGIS is 
perceived as being inconsistent or inaccurate (see Table 4.5). Eighty- 
five percent or more of the respondents rated it acceptable or better 
in the categories of accuracy and 89 percent for consistency over time. 
These findings are supported by the interviews. Thus the impreision 
that one obtains from "gripe" sessions on HEGIS of "terrible" problems 
is probably wrong. Yet there is considerable complaining about HEGIS. 
This may be primarily a function of frustration resulting from the timeli- 
ness problem and difficulties in making peer and regional comparisons. 

Several other questions on the general survey were asked in order 
to obtain additional insight on what respondents perceived to be the 
major weaknesses and strengths of HEGIS. The strengths, according to 
respondents, are the national universe of the data, the consistency of 
the data, and the completeness- of the data or perhaps the completeness of 
the universe. As might be expected, timeliness is seen as the major 
weakness of HEGIS. (See Table 4.5 for a tabulation of responses to these 
and other questions concerning quality. ) 

The questionnaire also attempted to get at the question of quality 
by asking what other data bases were used and why. This sample and the 
special user sample generally use the same data bases in lieu of HEGIS 
for many of the same reasons. Association or regional data bases are 
used in lieu of HEGIS because they are more timely, more accessible, or 
more closely related to what is wanted. Answers to the above questions 
are tabulated in Appendix C. Since responses to these and other open 
ended questions were similar to those that were received from the survey 
of special uses, comments on these questions are discussed more fully in 
the next section, 
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Table 4.5 
Ratings of HEGIS Quality 



For your purposes how would you rate HEiGIS data 
on the following characteristics? (Pli»ase circle 
the appropriate number of the response for each 
of the following Items.) 
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A. Timeliness 


47 


35 


15 


B. Accuracy 


15 


35 


36 


C. Sufficiency of detail 


17 


34 


33 


0. Comparability of cateqories with 
local groupings 


41 


33 


23 


E. Consistency of categories over 
tlire 


11 


36 


40 


F. Identlflabnity of similar 
institutions 


36 


33 


24 
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Universe Versus Sample Surveys 

As 1s often the case, data users prefer complete universe counts to 
sartiple surveys despite the prolific literature supporting the accuracy of 
inference. The respondents to the general survey indicated a preference 
for total universe counts except In those areas where Information held 
only limited interest for them; e^g., "Facilities" and "Adult and Con- 
tinuing Education" (Table 4.6). The reasons for wanting universe data 
are more fully explicated in Chapter III, but they primarily involved 
(1) problems resulting from sampling if one wants to make regional, state 
or peer institution comparisons, and (2) management of reporting. 



Frequency of HEGIS Data Collection 

General survey respondents preferred HEGIS da*a on a frequent basis 
especially such sensitive data as "Fall Enrollment" or "Degrees Con- 
ferred" (see Table 4.7). This finding confirms the notion that the more 
important data are to consumers, the more they want the latest available. 
More than 60 percent' of respondents wanted annual, rather than bi-annual 
or quarti -annual data collection of HEGIS data. In such areas as "Degrees 
Conferred," "Fall Enrollment," "Full Time Instructional Staff Salaries 
and "Financial Statistics" for institutions. 

According to the interviews, management of the data collection cycl 
is also simplified if surveys are made annually. Scholars not involved 
in collecting, but in using the data, saw advantages in collecting uni- 
verse data less often if the data were updated by sampling in intervening 
years. However, this would probably create problems in managing data 
collection. 



FINDINGS FROM SURVEY OF KNOWN USERS 

From January, 1978 through July, 1979, 498 HEGIS tapes, preliminary 
and final, were purchased by departments of federal and state governments 
quasi -governmental associations, educational institutions anri associa- 
tions, business/commercial concerns and private scholars. 

Contrary to the findi.igs reported earlitr on the popularity of 
various data sets at the state and Institutional level, the most popular 
data set according to purchases was the I n s ti tut i on a 1 Ch a ra c te r 1 s ti cs 
survey, conmonly referred to as the Directory (see Table 4.8j. This 
tape includes Information on each institution's telephone number, address 
congressional district, FICE identification code, fall enrollment figures 
undergraduate tuitioh and fees, sex distribution of the student body, 
calendar system, control on affiliation, highest level of offering, type 
of program, accreditation, names and titles of principal officers, and 
their areas of functional responsibility. 
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Table 4.6 
Um'versi Vtrsus Sample Surveys 



For your purpose which of the foil owing r^quiro a 
universe survey rather than a samply survey? 



a. 
b. 

c. 



h. 

i . 



Institutional charactertstics {2300.1} 

Degrees conferred by discipline, race, sex, 
and level (2300.2.1) 

Degrees conferred by discipline, sex, and 
level nf student (2300.2.3) 

Fall anrollment by discipline, race, sex, 
and level of student (2300.2.3) 

Residence and migration of students 
(2300.2.8) 

BTiployees^ salaries, tenure and fringe 
benefits 
Total Employeis (2300.3) 
(including faculty) 

Full-time Instructional Faculty 
(2300.3) 

College and university libraries (2300.5) 
Financial statistics for institutions (2300.4) 
Facilities (2300.7) 
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43 57 

44 56 
43 57 
37 63 
69 31 



j. Adult/Continuing Education (2300.8) 
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48 
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45 
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77 
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55 
31 

23 
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Table 4,7 
Frequency of Data Colliction 



For your purpose which of the following surveys 
should be conducted annuallyi every other y^ar^ 
or every four years? 



a. Institutional characteHstics (2300,1) 

b. Degrees conferred by disciplines racaj sex and 
level (2300.2.1) 

c* Degrees conferred by disciplines sex, and level 
(2300.2.1) 

d. Fall enrollrent by disclpllnei race, se^x, and 
level of student {2300,2.3) 

e. Residence and migration of students (23ro,2.8) 

f. Employees: Salaries^ tenure and fringe benefits 

Total Employees (2300.3) (including facul^) 

Full-Time Instructional Faculty (2300,3) 

g. College and university libraries (2300.5) 

h. Financial statistics for institutions (2300.4) 

i. Facilities (2300.7) 

j\ Adult/Continuing Education (2300,8) 
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The diffarences in popularity for data sets as measured by general 
survey responses and purchases are an Indication of the differences be= 
tween the population sampled by a special survey and the respondents whose 
answers were analyzed earlier. The respondents to the special users 
survey generally have national interests which lead them to use the 
directory as a reference whereas state and Institutional planners have 
less Interest in a reference book. They generally know their peer 
states and institutions. 

The second most popular tape was Opening Fall Enrollment/Compliance , 
followed closely by Degrees Conf erred . The enronment data are grouped 
in four major categories: Sumniary tables, enrollment by level of Insti- 
tution, enrollment by state, and enronment by Institution. Earned Degrees 
includes actual degrees conferred, with counts of sub-baccalaureate 
awards by field and sex. 

The tapes ranking fourth and fifth in popularity were Financial 
Statistics and Employees in Higher Education respectively. Physical plant 
assets, by type of asset and balance on transaction; indebtedness on 
physical plant, by balance on transact^'on; and endowment, by value on 
income, are the major questions addressed In the Financial survey. 

Employees comprises two Instrurents: an annual request for sumnary 
data on salaries and fringe benefits of instructional faculty and selected 
administrators, and a biennial request for counts of employees in these 
and nonprofessional categories. 

The remaining purchases of survey tapes are of less frequency. The 
Upper-Division and Post-Baccalaureate Enrol Irent survey (referred to as 
the Advanced Degrees tape by the Data Systems Divlsioni NCES, and also 
known as Enrollment by Field) was discontinued following the 1976-77 
survey. The Information gathered in this survey was, for the most part, 
retained through the Degrees Conferred . 

The Libraries survey provides Information on holdingSs staff* 
expenditures and services. The Physical Facilities survey has been 
completed six tiireSs and Residence/Migration on three occasions. These 
two. surveys are purchased Infrequently by HEGIS users* 

From the list of 168 purchases (see Appendix F) of the computer 
tapes listed in Table 4.8 and some of the more widely cited authors of 
publications, a ^larnple of 30 users was drawn to receive a specially de- 
signed questionnaire. This sample was selected according to the fol- 
lowing criteria: mentiirship in one of several groups and types of data 
purchased or used. 

The survey that was mailed to the sample sought to obtain in- 
sights on five major issues: 
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Table 4.8 



REGIS Tape Purchases^ January^ 1978 Through August, 1979 

(N ^ 498)* 



Tape Name Frequency Percentage 



Institutional Characteristics 163 32.7 

( Di rectory) 
Forni Number 2300.1 

Opening Fall Enrorirent/Compllance 88 17,7 

Form Number 2300.2.3 

Earned Degrees 85 17.1 

Form Number 2SO0.21 

Financial Statistics 63 12.7 

Form Number 2300.4 

Employees in Higher Education 46 11.2 

Form Number 2300.3 

Upper-Division and Post-Baccalaureate 20 4,0 

Enrollment 
Form Number 2300,2.9 

Libraries 13 2.6 

Form Number 2300.5 

Residence/Migration 6 1*2 

Form Number 2300.28 

Physical Facilities 4 0.3 

Form Number 2300.7 ^qq ^ 



*Source: Data Systems Branchy NCES. J. Dorfnan, August, 1979. 
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* Purposa for which HEGIS data wert used. 

* Pn'mary and secondary users of the data 

* Views and criticisms of HEGIS data in relationship to use. 

* Recomnendations for additional surveys, 

* Tachnical problems and approaches in using the HEGIS files. 



Purposes for Using HEGIS Data 

Data from this survey of knov^n purchasers of HEGIS data support 
findings from intarviewSj the review of the literature, and the general 
survey that HEGIS data are used most extensively for analyzing the condi- 
tion of higher education using enrollment projections, (See fable 4.9 
for rank order of uses of HEGIS data by purpose J The second highest 
use of HEGIS data according to these users is to analyze and report on 
thi status of private higher education. This question was not asked in 
the general questionnaire. The findings from the interviews and litera- 
ture generally^ support this ranking since financial analysiSi which ranks 
second in terms of '^importance of use" in the literature was generally an 
outcome of concern about private higher education. 

Findings from this survey and from the literature indicate a dif- 
ference in the ordering of nianpower planning and analyzing the financial 
condition of higher educaticn. Financial analysis permeates recent 
higher education literature for two reasons: (1) it provides a means ^ 
othir than enrollment^ for reporting on the condition of private higher 
education ands for that matter, all of higher educationi and (2) concern 
about the status of higher education has fostered considerable research 
In Identifying and working with financial indicators* Therefore, the 
findings of the literature suggest that finance data from HEGIS are used 
very extensively. The findings from this survey Indicate that HEGIS is 
used more for manpower planning than for analyzing the condition of 
higher educatibn through financial analyses. The difference between 
these findings can probably be attributed to different biases in the 
methodologies 'followed in doing the user survey study and the review 
of the 1 it rature. 

The review of the literature was biased by the population of litera- 
ture reviewed—generally I but not always, formally published books, 
articles, and reports. The user survey population was biased towards 
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Table 4.9 

* 

-Rank Order List of Purposes for Using HEGIS Data 


1 . 


Enrollment projections 


2. 


Status of Higher Education by prlyati sfctor 


3. 


Manpower plannl ng 


4. 


Investigating financial conditions of higher education 


5. 


Status of Higher Education by public sector 


6. 


Fid 11 tits planning 


7. 


Market planning and analysis 


8. 


Library planning 


9. 


Status of Higher Educat1on» In adult and continuing education 


9. 


Status of Higher Educationt In vocatlpnal/technlcal education 


9. 


Other 


^Number one (1) Is the most widely used purpose. 
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those who would use HE6IS data for decision making, for reference, and 
for internal reporting, either verbally or by memoranda rather than for 
publishing. 

The difference in results is also probably a function of the size 
ot the population which works in the area of manpower planning. There 
are probably fewer writers and thus less publications in this area than 
In the general field of higher education where writers are required to 
use enrollment and finance data ./hen reporting on the condition of 
higher education. 

The interviews tend to support the findings from this survey that 
a major use of HEGIS by corporations and government agencies Is in the 
area of manpower planning. The review of literature and interviews 
generally support findings from this survey with two erceptions. The 
conventional review of the literature and the interviews discovered little 
use of HEGIS data for facility and library planning^ however, a statistical 
sampling study of the literature did uncover usss of data from the 
facility and library surveys. 



Uses by Types of Organizations 

Table 4.10 is a rank ordering by purpose within groups of usftrs. 
The rank order by purpose for associations indicates that HEGIS is used 
for all of the purposes that were 11sted--financial conditions, manpower 
planning, enrollment projections, market planning, library planning, 
facility planning, and reporting on the status of all sectors of higher 
education. The results are about what would be expected, since the 
associations, representing all sectors of higher education, are Interested 
in all facets of the total sector as well as particular sectors. The 
emphasis given to enrollment projection, status of private higher educa- 
tion, and adult and continuing education is in general conformance to 
current areas of concern In higher education. 

Reports to the state boards represent what one would think would be 
their primary interests— first, enrollment, status of private and 
higher education, and facilities planning; second, financial conditions 
and manpower planning. 

Reports to private enterprise reflect the purposes that one would 
expect, except that manpower planning does not appear. Some of the 
Interviewees reported evidence that private enterprises used degrees 
and other awards conferred as well as enrollments for evaluating their 
compliance with affirmative action goals. The interviewees are probably 
accurate In their reports since the survey probably did not reach per- 
sonnel or affirmative action offices. Moreover, it appeared from the 
interviews that these offices generally get the Information by telephone 
query of NCES surveyors or from published material. 



Table 4.10 



Uses of HEGIS Data Rank Ordered Within Groups by Purpose (1 = most used) 





Rank" 


Order of Frequency 






Purposes 


Quasi- 
Governmental 

and 
Association 


State 
Boards^ 


Insti- 
tution/ 
Scholars 


Federal 
Govern- 
ment 


Pri vate 
Enter- 
prise 


(1) Invastigating financial 
conditions of higher 
education 


2 


2 


3 


1 




(2) Manpower planning 


2 


0 

L 


1 


O 




(3) Enrollmaflt projections 


1 


1 


2 


2 




(4) Market planning analysis 


3 




1 




1 


(5) Library planning 


4 


3 


3 






{6) Facilities planning 


4 


1 








(7) Stat6s of highor education 

(a) by private sector 

(b) by public sector 

(c) in adult and continuing 
education 

(d) In vocational/ 
technical education 


1 

2 
3 
4 


1 
1 

3 

3 


3 

3 


2 
2 


1 


C8) Other 


3 




2 


2, 
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Criticisre and Suggestions 

A matter of continual controversy 1n information gathering and re- 
porting is the conflict among the objectives of completeness, accuracy 
and timeliness. In a perfect world, there would be all three; but in 
the real world the three objectives cannot be met simultaneously since 
completeness and accuracy are in inverse ratio to timeliness, the re- 
sults of the survey (see Table 4,11) reflect the status of this contro- 
versy. Users are divided almost equally on the questions if timeliness 
vs completeness and accuracy. However ^ timeliness seems to have an edge 
over completeness since 82 percent of the users questioned would sacrifice 
completeness by publishing data without the responses of states and 
institutions who do not meet the survey schedule. 

A very Important finding from this survey is the large percentage 
of users who indicated that NCES should use merged data to report on the 
condition of higher education. This recommendation raises some questions: 
Is the art of financial Indicators stable enough to report on the condi- 
tion of higher education? Does this recommendation imply that NCES 
should do more analysis than it is currently doing? This last question 
was also raised during the Interviews. 

The Interviewer tested the hypothesis that NCES should do more 
analysis of HEGIS data and argued that this would contribute to Improve'd 
quality control, greater familiarity with problems In the HEGIS files, 
and leadership in using HEGIS data for analysis. 

When the argument that NCES should develop greater analytical 
capability was first presented, most Interviewees were reluctant to agree. 
They cited the following reasons: (1) that data collection and analysis 
should be kept separate since analysis can lead to setting the questions 
(to be avoided since the first bias in any study 1s what "one decides 
to study") s (2) that a government agency which does analysis is subject 
to political pressure (i.e,, to analyze the data so that politically 
expedient answers are produced), (3) that 1t was an idle argument since 
NCESs or at least that section associated with the surveys, was under- 
funded and understaffed as It was, and (4) that analysis was outside 
the charter of the data collection arm. 

However* the Interviewees tended to reconsider the question after 
giving a quick response and to argue that the NCES should be doing more 
analysis. One interviewee noted that the federal governrent produced 
economic Indices that were generally consistent despite political and 
economic cycles. Almost all agreed that quality of data followed 
analysis; I.e., the more analysis one does, the more conscious one be- 
comes of discrepancies in the data, the more sensitive one becomes to 
research questions, and the more concerned one becomes with accessibility. 
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Table 4.11 

Response to Questions Concerning Criticisms and Suggestions for 
Improving the Collection of HEGIS Data 



(1) Completeness should ba sacrificed in 
the interests of timely delivery* 



Didn't 

. Agree know Dis agree 
45% ]0% 45% 



(2) To Improve timely delivery: 

a. Missing data should be imputed or 50% 7% 43% 
estimated by the National Center 

for Education Statistics during 
the edit of input from colleges* 

b. Colleges and/or states which do 82% 6% 12% 
not report on schedule should be 

identified in the edited tapes 
and publications as having failed 
to supply necessary data* 

(3) The National Center for Education 62% 19% 10% 
Statistics should begifi to use merged 

data to report the conditions of 
higher education In tetfms of finan- 
cial indicators. 

(4) The National Center for Education 55% 30% 15% 
Statistics should investigate the 

feasibility of chartering profit or 
non-profit Institutions to distri- 
bute HEGIS data on computer tapes- 

(5) Student data should be collected by 
HEGIS on the following: 

--means and standard deviations of 26% 9% 65% 

scores on admission tests* 

--means and standard deviations on 38% 15% 47% 

government-financed financial aid 
awards. 

--means and standard deviations on 30% 15% 55% 

private or institutional firiancial 
awards to students . 

--% of student body receiving 55% 13% 32% 

fi nancial awards. 
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The literature and interviews suggest that the accessibility of 
HEGIS files is not well known beyond a sfnall coterie of HEGIS compilers, 
state planners^ and highly specialized researchers. Several inter- 
viewees indicated that they would use HEGIS data if someone supplied 
them with statistics on the peer institutions. 



Student Characteristics 

From question 5 in Table 4J1 it is obvious much more data are 
wanted from HEGIS on financial aid programs but that there is a re- 
luctance to have HEGIS enter the field of collecting data on admission 
scores. Interviewees Involved in policy analysis overwhelmingly agreed 
that HEGIS should be extended to collect data on financial aid', but* like 
the respondents to this survey, they were also concerned about HEGIS' 
collecting data on such student and school characteristics as admission 
scores* 



Technical Evaluation of HEGIS 

Table 4 .12 summarizes the responses to technical questions concerning 
the use of HEGIS computer tapes. Only a few questions require commentary. 

As would be expected, most users (931) had i make some modifica- 
tion to the HEGIS computer tapes prior to u^ing them. None of those who 
made modifications had to convert the tap jv change in density, to re- 
copy a bypass label, or otherwise modify Lhe tape characteristics. 
Generally, the changes were necessary for reformat or to eliminate cer- 
tain variables. 

Seventy-seven percent of the users found that the documentation was 
adequate for using the tapes. According to Interviews with current and 
former users of HEGIS data at the programming level, the current docu- 
mentation is adequatei but the documentation provided in the early 
seventies was very poor. It should be noted that reports on the adequacy 
of the documentation are probably reliable but biased since most inter- 
viewees and respondents to this survey were generally experienced pro-^ 
grammers and HEGIS users. 

The interviewer sensed from the nic^viewees (all but one of whom 
had extensive experience with HEGIS) that there might be a considerable 
learning curve in working with the files if one did not have large file 
experience. This learning curve is probably no greater than what would 
be encountered with any strange large file. However, even experienced 
HEGIS programmers indicated that it was sometimes necessary to consult 
with the NCES programming staff. They also indicated that difficulties 
were sometimes encountered in getting adv'ce, As might be expected, these 
difficulties were a function of distance from Washington, D, and of experi 
ence in working with NCES. 
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Table 4.12 

Quistlons and Responses Concerning HEGIS Data Tapes 



Percent of 
Responses 

Yes No 

If you had to modify the data fUe, would you have prtf erred 

to have the work done according to your specifications by NCES? 43 57 

If yes to above question, would you have been wnitng to pay 

an extra amount to have the work done? 59 41 

Do you feel that the documentation provided with the data file 

WeS adequate for you to fully access and utilize the data? 77 23 

Did you have to perform any of the following modifications to percent of 
the data file before you could use It? Responses 

1, Re format, retaining all variables and cases, e,g, * reblock, 
rearrange variables, aggregate cases. 29 

2. Convert to different tape characteristics, e.g., change 

density, recopy to bypass label. 0 

3, Subset, eliminating certain variables and/or cases 7 

4, No modifications required, used tape as received, 7 

5, 1 and 2 7 

6. 1 and 3 21 

7. 2 and 3 0 

8. 1 and 2 and 3 29 
How did you find out about the HEGIS TAPE FILES? 

1 . Previous user of HERIS data 36 

2. NCES announcement, bulletin or publication 39 

3. Notice in non-NCES publication 4 

4. Mentioned at a meeting 7 

5. Other 14 

Which software packages, 1f a^os were used to analyze the HEGIS 
files? 

i , SPSS 40 

2. SAS 27 

3. BHD =5 

4. BMD ("P" series) ' 9 

5. IMSL 5 

6. Other (majority being personal or custom programs) 14 
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Responses to the question on how users found out about the HEGIS 
computer tape files indicate that most users learned about the files 
from other users or from NCES bulletins* Given the bias of the 
sample--users--the results are what one would predict. Therefore^ this 
finding by itself does not necessarily indicate that information about 
NCES is ^t generally available in publications that would be read by 
those interested in the condition of higher education or by those 
interested in comparing their institutions with a sector or all of 
higher education. However, findings from the review of the literature 
and the interviews suggest that this m^ be the case. While the review 
uncovered a significant use of HEGlSj practically nothing was found in 
the way of articles or books in the general literature on higher 
education describing either the content of HEGIS tape files or their 
availability. Actually, the best general descriptions of HEGIS data 
bases, outside of the specialized literature on data bases (which is 
not widely disseminated) were in two papers presented at conferences of 
institutional researchers. But again, these were not the type of 
papers that would be published in the general literature^ 

It could also be Inferred from the Interviews that HEGIS is known 
only by a very special group of researchers 1n the field of higher 
education. While the interviews, like this survey, were biased by the 
need to obtain insights on the uses of HEGIS from known users, this 
sample was less biased than the survey sample since it Included doctoral 
students as well as experienced scholars in the fields qualitative or 
intuitive scholars as well as those more oriented to statistical 
analyses; and compilers of HEGIS data as well as planners at the vice- 
presidential level. 

All of the interviewees knew of HEGIS; most knew the content of 
the files and about the tapes; however, a few did not know the contents 
of the files, their accessibility, or the relative ease--once start-up 
costs are absorbed--in addressing the files to produce institutional 
specific reports to answer specific research questions. Generally, the 
members of the latter group were either beginning researchers In the 
field of higher education (i.e., doctoral students) or reasonably high 
level administrators In planning or finance. Thus it can be inferred 
that information on what is avaiTable in HEGIS files and how to get the 
information for research and planning is not widely disseminated in 
literature regularly read either by doctoral students or reasonably high 
level administrators. 

As would be expected, the Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences (SPSS) and the Statistical Analysis System (SAS) were most 
conmonly used with HEGIS* 

The survey Instrurent also contained four open-ended questions. 
The responses to these open-ended que«;tions, summarized below, generally 
corresponded to what was obtained from interviews (see Chapter III). 
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Other Data Bases 

The sample was asked to cite regional and national bases used other 
than HEGIS. The following were most cormionly named: CUPA — salaries of 
administrators I the Unfversity of Oklahoma reports-salaries by disclplinei 
ACRL— salaries for librarians^ A/^MC--data on medical schools; the various 
surveys of ACE ^ TIAA-CREF--fr1nge benefits; AAUP— faculty salaries 
(these data come from HEGIS); AAU data exchanges-faculty salaries; 
CIC--^{a Big Ten school consort1a)--facul ty salaries, tuition and feesj 
enrollment data; NSF--data on research funding; and California Community 
College Management Inforaation System--all sorts of data. The respondents 
to the general survey—Institutions and state agencies^-generally namad 
the above* but also cited such regional organizations as the Southern 
Regional Educational Board. 

Reasons for Using Data Bases Other than HEGIS 

The answers to this question corresponded very closely to answers 
received to the same type of question In interviews and to the general 
survey. Other data bases are used in place of HEGIS because of timeli- 
ness, requirements for additional detail (see Interview findings on need 
for faculty salary data at the discipline level )i and need for data from 
region or peer institutions. 



Major Strengths 

When asked to name the major strengths of HEGIS, the respondents 
answered much as interviewees and respondents to the general survey. The 
major strength is that it provides a national data base on higher educa- 
tion. The respondents reported that HEGIS was becoming increasingly 
credible as a valid source of data about education. HEGIS also was 
praised for its consistency and completeness. The staff of NCES was 
complimented also, for its efforts to be responsive while coping with 
built-in obstacles. 



Major Wea knesses 

Again the reports of the findings from the Interviews and general 
survey were supported by the answers to a query on the major weaknasses 
of the HEGIS data. These weaknesses are timeliness, lack of financial 
aid data, limited analysis, and lack of information about the various 
publications and services of NCES 1n relationship to HEGIS, A few 
respondents from institutions complained about the time required to com- 
plete the HEGIS surveys. There were a limited nunter of complaints about 
quality control at the state level but not at the Institutional or NCES 
level , 
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General Comments j 

The respondents were also pravided the opportunity co make general 
comronts about HEGIS. A few compilers from nontraditional institutions 
and cormunlty colleges reported that the definitions used 1n HEtSIS did 
not fit their types of schools. They did not identify any specific 
problemSi however, it is likely that what they consider to be special 
problems are the ones discovered during the Interviews— counting of 
part time students and faculty; counting of students and degrees and 
other awards conferred by ethnic membership; the many problems related 
to the reporting of financial data. 



CHAPTER V 

WHO USES HEGIS DATA FOR WHAT PURPOSES 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMHENDATIONS 
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Intro duction 



The purpose of this study, conductid for the National Center for 
Education statistics was to determine who uses HEGIS data and for what 
purposes. More specifically^ it was designed to learn If REGIS is a 
necessary and *urieful data base for determining the Condition of Higher 
Education and for developing policy for this enterprise in relationship 
to national interests. Answers were sought to the following research f 
questions: 

1. What is the extent to which HEGIS data are or could be used by 
members of the higher education commun1ty--federal agencies and. 
Congressi state agencies and legislatures, professional associa-^ 
tionsi scholars, institutions^ disciplines^ manpower plsmnerSs 
economists^ associations of business^ industry and labor, and 
popular media? What is the nature of the use? How are they used? 
Who do you know that uses HEGIS data? How do they use it? How 
often do you discuss the use of HEGIS data? 

2. Do institutions compare their status with that of others by 
using HEGIS data? Do they use enrollment projections and/or 
degrees conferred in making decisions concerning programs? Do 
sta'^s legislatures or governing boards use HEGIS data for other 
cohiparative purposes? 

3* To~what extent are universe data required? Are data on < single 
institution sometimes used for compai ^ tive purposes? To what 
extent is such use important? How should the data be aggregated? 
Does the HEGIS taxonomy of institutions need further refinement? 

4* Would changes in the format of the data result in greater utiliza- 
tion? What changes are suggested? For example, would It be useful 
if certain ratios were developed and reported by HEGIS? How 
should the data be published and distributed? To what extent are 
tapes being used? Are there difficulties with the format of the 
tapes that could be corrected? 

5, How serious are the conct.^ns about the accuracy and timeliness of 
the data? Would the data be more useful if made available in 
publications or on tape three months earlier; six months earlier? 
Naturally such estimates will be crude and biased^ however, they 
will provide a necessary basis for NCES to investigate costs in 
relationship to benefits resulting from acquisition and publication, 

MET HODOLOGY 

In attempting to answer these questions, several different research 
methodologies were employed: (1) two distinctly different types of 
literature review; (2) over seventy interviews of many different types 
of users and contributors to HEGlSi and (3) two different sample surveys 
of different populations of users to which the project tear ^^^d access. 



Us 



I 
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Literature Review 

First, a review of the literature of higher education and publica- 
tions concerned with some aspect of the impact of higher education on 
American society was conducted. In this review, two quite different 
approaches were amployed. The principal- Invistigatori aided by co- 
Investigators, reviewed the major publications in the field, Including 
books, articles, newspapers and reports. In this reviewi the readers 
attempted to determine wi^at was being reported about higher education 
and the uses that were made of HEGIS data In describing and projecting 
possible policy for higher education at all levels— federal , state, 
sector, and Institution. 



While whis process was going on, research associates drew a sta- 
tistical sample of the literature as referenced in ERIC, card catalogs 
end other Indices of the literature. Thess publications were screened 
for references to HEGIS data or HEGIS-like data on enrollments, finances, 
degrees, and all of the other data collected by HEGIS. The researchers 
sought to determine who had used the data and for what purposes. After 
identifying the sources of the data, e.g., NCES, SREB, educational as- 
sociations, the Office of Education, and the Office of Health, Education 
and Welfare, they attempted to determine the extant to which the data 
provided a necessary foundation for the thesis of a publ ication^-whether 
it be reporting on higher education or some sector thereof, suggesting 
a line of policy, simply setting the stage for an argument or a lecture, 
performing evaluation, or exciting attention to a particular problem. 

The researchers noted outstanding or unique examples of the appli- 
cations of HEGIS data and annotated those publications that appeared to 
use HEGIS data extensively or that appeared to contribute significantly 
to the literature on higher education, even if HEGIS data were used only 
slightly or not at all. The examples and annotations provided another 
source of information for the principal investiqator in his intuitive 
efforts to discover the uses of HEGIS data in the literature. The sta- 
tistical sample, and the coding of the literature in termS' of use, provided 
a quantitative measure of what types of data were used in publications 
over a ten-year period. 



Interviewj^ 

The review of the literature provided a written and statistical 
report on the uses of HEGIS 1n publications. In addition, it enabled 
the project team 1) to identify sonie of the major users of data or 
potential niajor users--lcay scholars, research organizations, educational 
associations, government agencies, and foundations, and 2) to develop 
types of questions to be used in interviews. Thus the literature pro- 
vided a list of users and questioni. To this list were added names ' 
suggested by the members of the Technical f sory Panel, Frcn this 
list of users, twenty-five individuals v/erc ^^lected for inter^n'ews, 
not including the Interviews of NCES surveyors. 
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tliu IllUlul E5ti1tiet1on of interviewfies was made on the basis of the 
follow criteria: reputation in the field of reporting on or d elop- 
inq policy m the field of hlqher education, known use of HE«IS oata, 
experience in compiling data, and planning responsibility. Thuj^ J^e 
mt ncluded scholars! federal and state officials, ^fpresentat ves of 
Pdticatlonal associations, institutional rdsearchers, planners, finan^ 
ciafJfficers! admission officers, affirmative action representatives 
and librarians/ The selection was constrained to a limited decree by 
accessiMlity, time, and cost of travel. 

Each interview required from one to two hours. While the inter- 
viewers used an interview guide, generally the interviews were structured 
only marginally. The interviewer sought information concerning the 
interviewee's use of HEGIS data and the interviewee's impressions or 
opinions of the quality and use of HEGIS in the higher education enter- 
prise Most of the interviewees were quite articulate with strong but 
thouqhtful opinions about HEGIS data and their application. They 
usually offered other sources as possible Interviewees and suggested 
publications that should be reviewed. The talks encompassed the Field 
of higher education-everything from admission policies to the ertects 
of higher education on national interests. From the first fifteen 
interviews, a group of hypotheses were developed about the in^P^ct of 
HEGIS data on the reporting and analysis of higher education and aoout 
dissemination and competitive siiurces of data. In later interviews, 
these hypotheses and others (developed in subsequent interviews} were 
tested . 



Surveys 

The review of the literature, suggestions of the Technical Advisory 
Panel, preliminary interviews, suggestions of NCES staff, and log of pur- 
chases of HEGIS computer tapes and EDSTAT services provided the basis for 
identifying two different populations to be sampled. A statistical sample 
of states and Institutions within those states was taken. This sample 
was sent a general questionnaire, which included some self-checking 
questions, to determine what uses states and institutions had for the 
various data sets of HEGIS and what difficulties they encountered in using 
the data. This survey covered all of the research questions set forth 
earlier. A second sample was drawn from the log of purchasers of HEGIS 
data. These two samples were used by an independent researcher in con- 
junction with questionnaires she administered to append her own sample 
analysis of HEGIS uses and users. 



FINDINGS ; 

Despite the different methodologies and different populations that 
were sampled, there was major agreement on most issues concerning the 
uses of HEGIS data for analyses and reports on the condition of higher 
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education at all levels. In reporting the findings from the review of 
the literaturei Interviews, and surveys, an attempt will be made to 
stay in the format provided by the research questions set forth above. 
However 5 liberties will be taken as necessary to explicate certain themes 
or to show relationships among questions or among the responses of one 
population with another. 

What 1s the extent to which HEGIS data are or coul d be used by 
me_mbers~of the higher education community? 



Mj,,,!^.hile there Is some variationM'n the amount of use that various 
data sets receive, a statistical review of the literature suggested 
that all of the data sets are used in from 16 to 20 percent in litera- 
ture reporting on or referring to higher education. However , there 1s 
a wide variation across years on the arount of data that Is used. En-- 
rollmentj degrees and other awards conferred^ resident and migration, 
faculty i employee and finance data appear to be used more consistently 
from year to year though there are cycles in the use of these data. Use 
of library^ facility, adult and continuing education, and vocational 
technical data have more abrupt cycles* 

This suggests that use of data may follow or be influenced by the 
data collection cycle. The latter four sets of data are collected Ir- 
regularly * whereas the former are collected yearly with the exception 
of staff data. 

The statistical report generally confirms what was found from the 
conventional review of the literature: the use of finance data has 
grown significantly in the last few years. However, the use of all of 
the data sets has tended to grow progressively--probably a result of 
improved Impressions and knowledge about HEGIS, the continued growth 
of higher education, and concern about the prospects for higher educa- 
tion. 

Data from the surveys supported the results from the literature 
about the uses of HEGIS data. However, 49 percent of the state agencies 
and institutions of higher education that responded to a questionnaire 
about their use of HEGIS indicated that they used one or rore data sets. 
Sixty-five percent used the enrollment data. There Is a logical expla- 
^nation of the difference found In percentage of use as indicated in the 
literature and that found in the questionnaire. Almost all of the 
questionnaire respondents are in positions v/here they are required to 
use some type of data on those measurements of educational status col- 
lected by HEGIS for planning^ analysis, communicating to various publics 
or decision making. On the other hand, much of the literature deallna 
with higher education 1s not involved with the types of reports or analy- 
ses requiring a data base; e,g., texts or articles on learning theory, 
sociology of organizations, and curriculum design. Yet a supplementary 
examination, a random sample of literature that would be predicted to 
use HEGIS, showed that HEGIS Is used regularly in Congressional hearings 
on higher education. The Chro nicle o f Highe r Education, The Journal of 
Higher Education^ and C hange . 
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Of] the mn% the ^mm]j mi HEGIS data twice par issue 
(with a radpe from 1 to l|; thelearingi used the data iKteiively; the 
Joyriial of U m\M mi it on the ayerage once per issye (with 
rfa^ge'talTiy. ^^ llianp igezlfie mi Mi slightly more thao 
once per issy['(with a raniie from 0 to 3.) On the other hand, toqe 
ysed B data ^liphtly less than once per issye with a ranae frofii 0 to 
I IF is used etoivelyi in Seta (an average of 3 im 
per issye with a ranoe from 1 to 5), whereas ^EGIS was not usad in any 
of the issues sampled. 



The reviews of the literature indicate that when data such as 
that collected by HEGIS are used, they probably coie from HEGIS thoug 
iy be attributed to such SDurces as a quasiiovermnt agency, an 
edycatlonal association^ or a federal sr state office other than ICES, 
l\\p data m be attributed to agincies outside the federal flovirnment 
either becayse they released a sybset or total set of data earlier than 
fICES, or converted HEGIS data into ioforitlon earlier or better thifi 
Wtii However, my educational associations and regional aoencies are 



lents isometiis as a 
er lasyreints (such as 



continylng to collect their own dat 
fynction of ipbership requireints 
libraries), either becayse different ot ire detailed inforitiofi is 
wanted than what HEiSIS provides, or because of the latefiess of IIEGIS 
col I action and reporting. 



Dissamioatiofi 

There appear to be my probleis with the disseniinatlon of HEGIS 
data: 1) Coofdinators and data collection are frustrated by the lac^ of 
tiily feedback I] iile almost everyone irt higher educatinn seei to 
know about HE^IS, only a small coterie of researchers appears to be 
familiar with what can be done Ifi accessino tapes to produce data on 
peer institutiofis and/or with the services'avallable for doinp such 
accessing, Moreover, the data are used by only a sill nuier of fe= 
searchirs in yfilverslties for analyzing the Condition of Higher Educa- 
tlon or developino policy. With certain notable eEeptions, the major 
research that uses HEGIS data for policy inalysis is being done by 
educational associations, guasiiovernmtal orpnlzations and foun 
M'ons,. Ihert is not much in the general higher 
describinp the contents of HEGIS, the availability of HE 
pyblicatlonsj or how to use Bli 3) Generally the literature does not 
credit nCES or HEGIS when analyses of the Condition of Hioher Education 
are ide using a coiination of data sources because such analyses are 
usyally done by soione other than ICES. The source of the data (for 
eMiiple, Bureau of Labor, Census and KES) ray or ly not appear in a 
footnote; the author or organization (federal or private) which per- 
formed the analysis gets the headline or first paragraph credit. 
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Additional Data Winted 

Thirewas disagreemt among soryey respondents end interviewees 
cDncerning the eKtent to which NCES should analyze HEGIS data and col- 
lect soi isasures of outputs pHty of institution^ and student charac^ 
teristlcs. Howeverj mi agreed that IIEGIS should collect more data on 
financial aid prograi despite the Inherent problems In such collections, 
since financial aid prograi are bminq an averMncraasing source 
of funding (directly and Indirectly) to institutions and an important 
policy tool for improving eguality of access and opportunity for sty- 
dents and potential students. 



Genefally, interviewees and survey respondents tilted against lES 
collecting student chafacterlsticSj quality of institution, and oytput 
data. Howeverj some interviewees suggested that lES should act as a 
broker In collecting and disseminating data from program offices in the 
Department of Higher Educatioii and that it should support data collection 
by organizations outside the Department. 



CLUSIONS 



Kost of the hypotheses developed during the review of literature 
and Initial Interviews, and subsegyintly tested through further inter- 
views, surveys, and with audiences of users, were supported, The follow- 
ing Includes a statement of these hypotheses and the degree to which the 
findings supportetl them. 

Hypothesis 1. HEGIS data have provided § foundation or base for 



reports and boolis that have affected 



public policy on higher educat iofi. 

Almost everyone who was interviewed agreed with this hypothesis 

while admitting to the princioal Investigator that it is dlfficolt 
to show a direct cause and effect relatlooship, As noted more exten- 
sively in the body of the report, many factors and interests contribute 
to the development of public policy, not least of which is the lobbying 
of representatives of higher education. During the process of setting 
policy and mah'ng law, lobbyists and analysts at both the umlm and 
legislative levels have to consider the Interests of my constituencies 
and conflicting priorities. However, it appears from a review of higher 
edycatipn as well as from other literature that Ideas behind ich policy 
and law generally precede the full devalopfient of policy and Its conver^ 
sion into law by several years. In higher education, for eKamplej the 
Carnegie Coilsslon for the Study of Higher Education has produced eK- 
tensive studies on hlqher education, finy of which utilized statistics 
from the Higher 
SQurces, such as 

tloh and provide a foundation for policy recomfnandations. It seamed to 
this author and to many interviewees that a considerable amoynt of 
higher education laws and pDlicies in the seventies appeared to be 



^^^ycatlon General Information Survey system and other 
,ha Census, to describe the condition of higher edyca^ 
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derivatives of much of what was recommended by such foundations as 
Carnegie and the research sponsored by various federal and state aqencies. 
Other evidence that HEGIS data provide a base for law Is found 1n the 
extensive quotation of HEGIS data during Congressional Hearings on 
Higher Education (see the review of literature for examples) and reports 
by interviewees. Most educational associations develop voluminous re- 
ports on the condition or projected condition of hinher education for 
their own constituencies as well as appropriate staff of Congressional 
committees and executive agencies. In additions the staff of associa- 
tions ond of Congress mrk closely together by telephone and memoranda, 
with association staff supplying data or analyses. The data come from 
the association's own research, the Bureaus of Census and Labor Statis- 
tics, and from HEGIS, (For an example of how associations work with 
CongresSs see Roark, Oct, 6, 1980, p, 3,) 

Hypothesis 2, Enrollment and financial data ar e used much mor e 
exte nsiyely than o ther surv^ data for analyzing 
t he condition of h i g her ed u^tion^ pol icy analy- 
sis , and for making decisions at state and loca l 
1 e vFl s , 

This is probably true. (True is used here and elsewhere in the 
report 1n a relative sense,) However, Degrees and Other Awards Con- 
ferred data are used extensively in conjunction with enrollment data 
for. manpower planning and evaluating affirmative action programs and 
persistence of students. Faculty and employee salary data are reported 
extensivelys as are tuition and feeSj because of the impact on personal 
and institutional decisions. These data are used to some degree in 
pol icy development. 

Hypothesis 3, Accuracy has Impr oved. 

Generally the accuracy of all surveys is deemtd acceptable. The 
lone exception to this is in aspects of the fi; ^mcl^^l survey* The 
financial survey file is probably used more than othrr files in making 
complex analyses of the condition of higher education. Moreover, 
there are many difficulties 1n reporting and interpreting financial 
data because of differences among institutions in government and ac- 
counting practices. Thus^ reports of dissatisfaction with the rela- 
tive accuracy of the HEGIS file were not unexpected. The major prob- 
lem with the financial file are summarized in Chapter II. The find- 
ings were drawn from Hyatt and Dickmeyer* An Analysis of the Utility 
of HEGIS F inancial Data, May 22-23, 1980. It seems that many of the 
problems with the file would probably be corrected by more extensive 
documentation about the accounting practices and governance of cer-^ 
tain institutions. 
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What was unexpected was the relatively high esteeiti that surveyees and 
interviewees had for the accuracy of m'jst of the files. A recent study by 
NCES confirms the opinion of surveyees and interviewees about the relative 
accuracy' of enrollment and degree data. The NCES study (Westat, 1979) re- 
ported that there was less than one percent difference between survey and 
audit data on enrollment and degree data. However, certain caveats are 1n 
order about the accuracy of the files. Some researchers are concerned 
about the levels of aggregation in the files on Enrollrent and Degrees 
Awarded. Another respected researcher believes that the financial file Is 
more accurate than perceived relative to the other files; and that the con- 
cern about the file is a function of its extensive study and use, for she 
believes expectations concerning accuracy increase with the use of data. 
It is also worth noting that one Interviewee^ familiar with how library 
data have been collected or estimated in the past, questioned the accuracy of 
this file. Library and facilities data have not been reported or collected 
for some tiim and, therefore, not used extensively, at least for complex 
analysis, in the last few years. 

Hypothesis 4. Timeliness of HEGIS data is seen as a majo r problem. 

This was found to be a major problem with HEGIS. The delay of nearly 
a year or more, justified or not, between collection and distribution of data 
in machine processable form and hard copy publications is seriously affecting 
the use of HEGIS. Though there has been recent Improvement in releasing 
tapes of certain files faster, there Is still considerable dissatisfaction 
with the timing of releases. This dissatisfaction Is reflected in findings 
from surveys and in the comments of researchers who work for both educa- 
tional associations and institutions charqed with reporting to their 
constituencies and/or supplying data for making administrative and budget 
decisions. Students of higher education also voice the same complaint. 
The lack of timely data, as well as difficulties in accessing the data 1n 
machine processable form (if data are not used regularly), probably leads 
institutions and associations to do more collecting of data through their 
own surveys (formally or informally) that would be unnecessary if HEGIS 
data were released more quickly. 

However, the expectations of some institutional researchers for 
delivery of data to support budget proposals, etc. can probably not be 
met. The primary purpose of HEGIS was, and 1s, to report on the condition 
of higher education at the national level, though such reporting neces- 
sarily requires analyses of various sectors of the enterprise. But the 
data are also used for secondary purposes (for example, making compari- 
sons among institutions by Institutions and state aqencles). These uses 
have occurred because the system provides for consistency In reporting 
on such matters as finances, degrees, and enrollment for a universe of 
institutions. Generally, comparative data are wanted by state agencies 
and institutions for budget analyses. Since the budget cycle Is almost 
continuous at the institutional level and budget development for the next 
year generally begins before actual data on the current year are collected 
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by HEGIS, Institutions find that they are required to use projections and 
revise them as actual data are collected. These revisions quite often 
are occurring as their reports to HEGIS go forward to intervening agencies 
such as state boards , for edits and eventual forwarding to NCES for fur- 
ther edits. Thus, by the time NCES has the data for edit, institutions 
may have completed their budgeting process for the next year. The cycle 
and the process therefore appears to preclude NCES' ever delivering report 
in time to support budget requests by institutions. Thus, what is going 
on will probably continue, and, in a sense, provides a use of HEGIS in a 
very informal way--the trading back and forth of da1;a among institutions 
that they have collected for their own management or for HEGIS long before 
such data appear, or could possibly appear, in HEGIS reports. 

This Is not to excuse HEGIS from the requirement to report results 
of Its surveys earlier. Currently, certain HEGIS data are reported in 
hard copy form as much as two years after the data were collected. Tapes 
and publications tend to be released as much as a year or longer after 
the data were collected. This is unacceptable. There was general consen- 
sus among interviewees that the data should be published in both machine 
processable and hard copy from between six months and a year (even if 
this meant leaving out late reporting institutions, thereby sacrificing 
completeness and accuracy) after collection. 

Hypothesis 5. The use s of HEGIS data have increased significantly 
in r ecent years, particularly in the sophistic ation 
wTW whi ch they a re" used. 

Hypothesis 6, tvGIS da ta have not been used as extensively as they 
might be in reporting on the condition of women and 



minoritie s in hig^re? xuc ion boFause ove rhead or 



start"Up^ co sts in us ing HEGIS d ata f or analysis is 
relati veTy high. 

Experienced users tend to disagree that start-up costs are high; 
but then they have already paU those costs. There has been a spurt of 
studies on ethnic groups and women in higher education in the last year, 
quite a bit of it being published and disseminated since the review of 
the literature was published. Thus the conclusion may not be tenable in 
the future. 

Hypothesis 7. HEGIS is a system that would have to be invented if It 
were not already in place be cause of the Increasing need 
"for data in policy mak ing and planning . 

Everyone agreed with this hypothesis, t 

Hypothesis 8. More data are wanted on student characteris tics 
and financial aid. 



Without question more information is wanted on the latter. There 
appears to be more disapproval than approval for HEGIS collecting data 
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on student characteristics, institutional quality and outputs. However, 
there is irore and more derand for such data froni policy makers and con- 
sumers. Data are being gathered and data bases ere in place or being 
developed. Some Interviewees suggested that NCES should act as a broker 
in gathering data from other Department of Education program offices^ 
funding the collection and maintenance of data bases, and disseminating 
data. 

Hypothesis 9, The collection of HEGIS data has had an Impact 
on the discipline and sophistication of data 
collection systems at in stitution and state 
1 evel s , 

This seems to be a reasonable conclusion. It was generally aqreed 
that this discipline has facilitated the exchange of Information among 
institutions. 

Hypothesis 10, The collection of HEGIS da ta does not impose a 
heavy burden on Ins titutions sin ce most of the 
data would be collected by institu tions and/or 
st ates for ma nagement purposes anyway , 

This conclusion seems reasonable although opponenvis of government 
regulation and data collection may argue with it. The interviewees did 
not see a heavy burden for ongoing systems. There is a distinct burden 
cost when changes are made 1n taxonomies , questionnaires (both of which 
can cause reprogranmlng) and/or changes in schedules. 

Hypothesis 11. Institutions are concerned about the uses of 
HEGIS for compar ison purp oses. 

This conclusion certainly holds for comparison of unit costs^ re- 
source allocation, and funding. Generally institutions do not believe 
the data can be used for institution-to- institution conparlsons because 
of timeliness, or lack thereof; lack of appropriate detail; differences 
in organization and accounting practices; and inappropriate comparisons 
of unlike institutions. 

Hypothesis 12, There_was gener al agreemen t that data are re- 
quired from all of higher educat ion beca use of 
difference s among insti tutions and the uses to 
whic h thOata are put / 

Moreover, most compilers at the institutions felt that the burden 
of collection would be increased rather than lessened if a sample of insti 
tutions was taken because of the increased problems 1n planning for and 
managing the collection. 
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Other conclusions indicated by the findings are the following: 

1 , HEGIS data can be used for makinq comparisons among se ctors of 
higher education > In fact^ many would argue that it is accurate enough, 
when handled appropriately ^ for making state- to-state and inter- 
Institutional comparisons, 

2 . HEGIS is not bfiing used as fully as it might be for policy 
anal ysis, planning and &val uati on either bv businesses or university 
scholars. As noted earlier, there is only a small coterie of scholars 
and students 1n universities that is using HEGIS for the above purposes. 
While there are strong indications that data are being used somewhat by 
businef.ses for planning recruitment and evaluating or negotiating affir- 
rative action programs , these uses seem fairly unsophisticated. There 

is little information in the general literature on higher education about 
the contents of HEGIS and how to use it. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

Several recommendations follow naturally from the above conclusions 
and are divided into two sections. The first gro'ip of recommendations, not 
necessarily in the order of priority, are thobt which should be addressed 
irmediately by the National Center for Education Statistics. The second 
group, again not in order of importance, are those which NOES should 
investigate after the first group. The recommendations are organized in 
terms of objectives and each objective includes recommendations or 
succestlons for achieving the objectives. 



First Priority Recoimiendations 

Improving timeliness of dissemination . As noted in the conclusions 
and indTcated~in findings from the literature as well as from surveys and 
interviews, the major complaint with HEGIS is the timeliness and form in 
which the data are reported after collection. For example, a survey of 
the literature indicated that frequency of use generally parallels the 
collection and reporting of dai:a. Moreover, and somewhat contrary to 
earlier expectations, the publication and distribution f.f the data in 
hard copy, as well, as on computer tapes, is necessary since many re- 
searchers and gove nmental staff need to refer to published material for 
quick information. At the same time, machine processable data is required 
for complex analyses and full reporting on the condition of higher educa- 
tion by sectors. 

Therefore, 1t Is recommended that NOES do what is necessary to ob- 
tain the timely support of other government agencies, in particular the 
Government Printing Office, to expedite the publication of reports in 
hard copy while improving the timeliness of access of machine processable 
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data by tapes or EDSTAT terminals by speedirtg up editing, data process- 
ing, aid reproduction cycles. It 1s recognized that improving timeliness 
to meet a target release of six months to no later than a year after 
data collection may require publication of data prior to the receipt of 
reports from certain institutions or states. Their absence and the rea- 
sons for such absences should be noted in the reports. At the same timei 
it would probably be useful to continue to input or estimate data for 
the missing institutions, so noting. 

Insuring completeness and continuity of the data base . While a major 
priority must be~given to early'reportlnfl of HEGIS data, even if this means 
publishing prior to receipt of reports from all Institutions, provision 
should be made for including data from the tardy Institutions as they are 
received both in hard copy publications as well as the rmchine processable 
data files. Thus provision should be made to issue addenda in a timely 
fashion and revise the master data files. These addenda should be pub- 
lished and the files should be revised in a timely and probably incremental 
manner. 

D issemination of data . NCES should give increased attention to Im- 
proving the dlssemrinatlon of HEGIS data. As noted in the review of the 
literature, there is little Information in the general literature of higher 
education about "how to use" and the availability of HEGIS data. Users 
of the data generally find out about Its availability from NCES publica» 
tions or from prior users. Several methods of improving dissemination 
should be considered by NCES: 

1. Presidents of institutions and those in the institutions who 
are charged with the collection and compilation gf HEGIS surveys 
for their Institutions should be provided special reports that 
show how an Institution compares with its peers or its region, 

2* Not only presidents of institutions, but those who actually com- 
plete the surveys, should receive complimentary copies of the 
HEGIS reports or, at the minimum, abstracts of such reports. 

3. It should be helpful if known students of higher education 
received either abstracts or copies of HEGIS reports. 

4. The feasibility of NCES to license or otherwise support certain 
private or non-profit agencies in distributing HEGIS data files 
and/or providing special reports from HEGIS data files should be 
investigated. Certain contractors rnd non-profit institutions 
are currently acting as retailers of HEGIS data by performing 
■vpedal edits and/or reports for one or more institutions. How- 
ever, the avanability of these services does not appear to be 
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widely known. NCES 1s now supporting several efforts ^ sometimes 
in conjunction with other agencies such as the National Science 
Foundation, to upgrade the quality of HEGIS files, particularly 
in historical files on finance and enrollment. These efforts 
should be catalogued and the availabi lity of these files should 
w^'dely dissaminated so that other users could obtain access 
:q thfe upgraded files, either through NCES or the agencies, at 
a reasonable cost. 

5. The current practice of NCES in releasing the results of HEGIS 
surveys in bulletins and press releases should be extended. 

Increasing contract support to encourage sma ll u sers of the data * 
The findings suggest that the major impedlnients to the uses of HEGIS data 
are lack of timely release, lack of knowledge about the availability of 
the data except among a srall coterie of users, ^ and "start-up" costs for a 
new user of HEGIS computer tape files. Several recomniendations have been 
made above for improving the timeliness of reports and the dissemination 
of reports. 

However 5 there is still the problem of encouraging the use of the 
data for research and reporting on the condition of higher education* The 
quality of the data in terms of timely reports by institutions, accuracy, 
and completeness (as well as complaints about its current quality) can be 
expected to increase with use of the data. Thus the richness, accuracy 
and completeness of the resource for analyzing the condition of higher 
education to support useful and Insightful policy and law would grow 
through use. For example, the value of the data has already been enhanced 
By NCES and foundation-supported studies that have hiahl-Iahted the plight 
of certain sectors of higher education in terms of enro', iment ^projections 
and financial resources.' Other researchers have been encouraged to use the 
data to describe the status of disadvantaged or new clientele in higher 
education^ for example, blacks, hispanics, and women. However, such con- 
tracts and grants have not generally provided support to a large body of 
researchers . 

Therefore, it is recommended that more support be provided to students 
of h-aher education for using HEGIS data to examine conditions generally 
outside the primary interest of education associations. One model worth 
examining is the small grants program of the National Science Foundation, 
which supports research using NSF data files to study higher education pro- 
grams in science. 

At the same time, NCES should attempt to obtain additional staff 
support for more in-house analysis of HEGIS data and using such data in 
conjunction with other files. It should continue to support effects as 
research to improve the utility of finance data. 

Collecting financial aid data . Reports of previous studies for im- 
proving HEGIS data as well as the findings of this study indicate that NCES 
should give high priority to collecting and/or dlsseminatina rrore data for 
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evaluating the impact of financial aid pronrams and for developing policy 
in this area. 

There are complex problems in defining what data are necessary and 
how data should be collected regardinn the impact of financial aid programs 
on the resources of institutions, and on equality of opportunity and choice 
for students. Much of the data may already be available in other offices 
of the Department of Education and in the Office of Ci^'^'l Rights, 

Prior to implementinq a new collection effort, NCES should determine 
what data are available in these offices and what is necessary to include 
in HEGIS where it could be easily accessed for analyses. However, it is 
likely that all of the necessary data are not yet being collected by either 
government or private agencies. It may be necessary to collect data from 
students who do not receive financial aid as well as from those who do. 
In such a case, it would probably be useful to take statisticnl samples 
of the student body. This will represent a new practice for HEGIS and the 
institutions who compile HEGIS data since they now compile data through 
the institution from the universe of such populations as students, faculty, 
dollars and space. 

Continu ation of universe and apnuaj surveys . One of the problems of 
this study v/as to determine whether univ'erse data should be collected and 
how often surveys should be made. All but three (facilities, libraries, 
and total employees) are made yearly. Both users and compilers of data for 
the surveys agreed that universe data was required because of the diver= 
sity of institutions, and that regular surveys were necessary. Management 
of the data collection process is facilitated (and thus the burden is 
eased) when compilers can plan for the dat^' collection on a regular basis. 
It appears that data that is . collected annutniy is required on a yearly 
basis and that the CQllection and publication of library and facility 
data should be done with more regularity and perhaps more often. 

Therefore, it is recommended that:. 1) universe data continue to 
be collected; 2) that the data now collected annually continue to be col- 
lected yearly; and 3) that the collection and dissemination of facility 
and library data he scheduled reaularly. 

Collection of facil i ty_ data . It has been several years since fa= 
cility data hav'e been collected by HEGIS from the institutions. During 
this period there have been many predictions that higher education has 
evress capacity both in facilities and faculty for projected enrollments. 
Given these predictions, it may be that investment in facilities has de- 
clined whHe facilities have aged, equipment has been made obsolete by 
newer technology, and needs have changed because of enrollment shifts by 
region, school, discipline, and other factors. But whether the above is 
true is not known since there has not been a recent survey of facilities. 

Therefore, it is recommended that NCES conduct a facility survey in 
1981 as planned. At the same time, NCES should begin a study to detennine 
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whether and how the current survey instrument should be revised for 
follow-on surveys to determine more fully the effects of deferred main- 
tenance, technological obsolescence, iind shifting needs on facilities. 
Unfortunately, most institutions of higher education, unlike private busi- 
nesses, do not provide or account for depreciation and technolociical ob- 
solescence. Thus, the design of an appropriate survey Instrument will 
require considerable thought if the instrument Is tn collect data that 
will adequately describe the condition of higher education facilities In 
relationship to needs. 



Se cond Priori ty RecaTpendatlons 

Increasing th e scope of the surveys . The literature, interviews, 
and conference^ reports on the utility of HEGIS data, suaaest that HEGIS 
should collect additional Information fnr reportlna on the condition of 
higher education. It has already been recommended that NCES provide 
leadership in compiling and di sseminai;1nn data collected by Department of 
Education program offices and the Office of Civil Rights that is already 
belna collected, particularly on the source and distribution of financial 
aid funds. Other additions or extensions of the surveys that should be 
considered are the following-. 

1. Faculty Salary Data. In addition, there appears to be a need_ 
for more detailed Information on faculty salaries, at least at the insti- 
tutional level. Several institutional planners reported that faculty 
salary data by discipline are used for makinq resource allocation and per- 
sonnel decisions. However, members of the Technical Advisory Panel ques- 
tioned whether the data were needed for reporting on conditions at thp 
national level. There was also some fear that the collection of such 
data would be difficult and might further delay the reporting of salary 
data. 

However, institutions do make faculty decisions by discipline and it 
can be projected that a good analysis of the status of women and minori- 
ties In higher education would require faculty salary data by discipline. 
It Is probable that data by discipline Is required only at fairly high 
levels nf agaregation— for example, hard sciences, social sciences, and 
such prufiiisional schools as business administration, education, medicine, 
law, and engineering. 

Since there are differences of opinion on how badly the data are 
needed and at what levels they should be collected. It is reconinended that 
NCES conHp ■ ^ -necial study of the need for these data and the impact 
that £ ^ Jon ./ould have on Improvlnp the timely release of data 

that in nov/ f; - collected. 

2. Emplo yee Data. The data currently beinn collected on employees 
in higher educatlonT for other than full-time faculty, are relatively 
limited. For example, current surveys do not provide very much useful 
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information on part-time faculty, gracluate research and teaching assis- 
tants, research' associates, and post-doctoral candidates involved in 
teaching and research. There are irdic^.tlons that the former mix of 
full-time faculty to other types of pe/vvonnel for teaching and research 
is shifting. As Increased amounts of data on personnel could provide 
information on whetner there are sinniflcant shifts in the mix of personnel 
and hioher employment opportunities for manpower planning. Therefore, 
it is recomended that NCES consider the feasibility of collectina addi- 
tional data on einployees. 

3. Output and Q ualj^. The review of the literature and interviews 
Indicated thaV thefFTs a growing demand for more infomation about the 
outputs and quality of hioher education, and student characteristics* 
Certain associations and scholars, regularly or (more often) irregularly, 
collect data on output, quality, and student characteristics. Perhaps 
most notable among these reports are Dr. Astin*s yearly study of freshmen 
entering class (CIRP)*, the NCES National Longitudinal Survey of the 
1972 high school graduation class, and various profit and non-profit 
directories of higher education institutions. The latter often provide 
some data on student characteristicL--in particuiarj admission require- 
ments in terms of grades and test scores. 

Although there are increasing concerns for nieasurinq and reporting 
the quality and outputs of higher education and/or for particular insti- 
tutions, there is wide diveraence on what outputs and quality are and how 
they can be measured. Dospite these problems measurement there is in- 
creasing anxiety about a perceived decline in quality, the potential ef- 
fects of coTnpetition for students on quality, and the lack of consurner 
information to aid students and their parents in selecting Institutions, 
There also seems to be growing dissatisfaction with use of student credit 
hours or other enrollment measures as the major measure for allocatina 
resources. 

Therefore, 1t is recomnended that NCES support studies to determine 
whether the demand for the above data would Justify the burden on Institu- 
tions and/or government agencies that collection of such data would impose. 
Support should also be provided for research and development on measures 
of quality and output. It is also recomended that NCES shoul d determine 
what is currently being done and reported by scholars and associations^ 
and how it might best support these efforts and act as a broker in dis- 
seminating the data widely for research and reporting on the condition of 
higher education. 

Recoimiendations of the Technical Advisory Panel 



In its review of the preliminary draft of the final report, the 
Technical Advisory Panel noted that the report provided documentation 
that supported their perceptions that HEGIS was a necessary and in- 
creasinqly used data base for reporting and analyzing the condition 



^Cooperative Institutional Research Program. 
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of higher education. It strongly supported reconmendations for improvinq 
tirrely reportina and the means that v^ere sugqested for encouraging the 
uses of HEGIS data. 

It is recomnended that the report be widely di^.saniinated and that 
NCES and the higher education community support efforts to qet the recom- 
mendations Implemented at the earliest poss^^ble daw. 

It was also reconv^ended that NCES cormissiDM a study to determine: 
(1) the relative investment in collecting statistics on education, {2) the 
efficiency or effectiveness of current collection and * semination ef- 
forts, and (3) what might be done to improve effectiveness. 
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APPENDIX A 
PANEL MEMBERS 
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HEGIS 
PANEL OF EXPERTS 



PARTICIPANTS 

Curtis Baker 
Statu tief an 

National Center for Educational Statistics 

Presidential Building 

400 Maryland Ave, i S,W, 

Washington, D*C. 20202 

301/436-T865 

Bob Brown 

Division of Survey Techniques 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
. Room 2143 

Washington, D.C. 20212 
202/523-5922 

Al Cooke 

Senior Consultant 

National Advisory Comniittee on Black Education and 

Black Colleges and Universities 
Office of Education 
1100 17th Street, N.W. 
Suite 706 

Washington, D.C, 2003'6 
202/653-7558 

Hugh Dawklns 
Registrar 

Western Maryland College 
Westminster, Maryland 21157 
301/876-2948 
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Economics and Finance Unit 
American Council on Education 
One Dupont Circle, N,W. 
Washington, D.C, 20036 
202/833-4700 
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1344 Pine Tree Road 
McLean, Virginia 22101 
703/525-5393 
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Virginia Fadil 
Reseircli Difector 

Nitional AssociitiDfi of In^ipeiidint Collp anj 
Uiitvifiitlis 

ni7 Hii3aeteett3 knua, Ni-Suite 503 

Hastiingtofij D.C. 2003i 

202/38J.7623 

James Farnief 
Cliainiiaii 

BDir^ of Systei UmK\\ 
1030 lEth Street, 1300 
llishingtoi), D.C, 20005 

mimAm 

imtkw Fife 

Oaorge iasMogtof) Uiiiveriity 
EfHC 

1 Dypofit Circie-^ylte §30 
Hashlngton, D.C. Ml 

mimw 

Carol Francis 
Chief 

Eeonomlst mi Director, Econonic add Finance Unit 

Amaricari Cfy^'-ell on Edycatign 

1 Oypofit Cfrcii 

WasliingtQf), D.C. M36 

202/83341 

Sister H. GalUfi ^ 

Sssodation of Catholic Colleges and ilfiiversitles 
1 0upoiit Circle 
Washington, Di M036 

mimm 

HilliaiiC. Geschiidar 
Chief of Flawing Staff 
Byreao of pDst^Secondari Edycatiofi 
MOIryland Averiue, S.H. 
13/ km m 
Washington, O-.C, M 

mmm 

Hilliaiii S. Graybeal 
Researeh Special 1st 
Natlofial Education Association 
1201 16th Street, II 
yiihlngton, D.C, 20036 
202/833-M^5 



I Scott Nyghes 
Senior Consyltifit 
Peattaicfe andfiitchell 
San FraneiscQ* ik 

Jamas i Hyatt 
Asspciita Director 
Fiificial flinapent Center 
national Associitioii of Collegi and Ufiivefsity 
BysinesE Officers 
1 Oupofit Circle, Un Suite 510 
fchingtoii, D.C. 20036 

LawrincifliCOoriild 
Senior Fiscal Analyst 
Byreay of the Censys 
Government OiviElofi 
Scuderi Byilding 
yashington, U\ 20233 
202/?63-ffl7 

Joseph 0. fiossmeier 

Director of Planning and Research and Management Serylces 

northern illrginli CQmnynity College 

§333 Little ■Sli/ir Turnpilie 

Annan^ile, Virginia 22003 

i03/323-3106 

Franli Schmidtliin 

Director, AGademic and Financial Planning 
flaryland State Board of Higher Edocation 
College ParMaryland 201 

$]mm 

Jacob Stampen 

Senior tesearcfi AEEOdaie 

Auriean Association of State Colleges and Dnlyerslties 
IDypontCircle-Syitel 
tehlngton, D.C. 20036 
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Penn State Onivirsity 
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mmm 
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Richard Wilson 

American Association of Community and Junior Coneges 
1 Dupont Circle 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
202/293-7050 

Paul Wing 

Coordinator, State Education Departmint 
Office of Post" Secondary Research Infoiination 
Systems and Institutional Aid 
Cultural Education Center 
Room 5-B, 44 

The University of the State of New York 

Albany, New York 12230 

518/474-5091 
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FO^ ffloi mmm of wshEEtDucfliioN mi isFOiTKiti mm m m 



K Pl?ase tell us ilcfi of the followinp pyrposes yoy have OEed HEGIS kti for: 



(1) Ifiyastiqatino finaficial condition 

of fiiptiif adycation 

(2) Iper Planning u,,,, 

(3) Enrollintprojictte 

(4) Nartet plannln? or analysis 

(5) Library planning 

(6) Facilities planning ,m. 

[1] Statyi of Higher Education 

fey private sector , 

typyMi elector mm 

in adult and cofitiouing etation 
ifi vQcatlofial/techfiical education , 
(8) Othif (Plaase diicribe) 
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8. Several criticisms and suggestions have been made for improvlrig the collection ind use of HEGIS Data, Tfiese 
sufigestions have included thi fonowing; Please indicate by the following objectives your fealinqs on the 
scale to the right. 



(1) Completeness should be sacrificed in the 

interests of timely delivery/ ^ 

(2) To improve timely delivery, 

a. Hissing data should be imputed or 
estimated by the National Center 
for Education Statistics durina 

' the edit of input from colleges. 

b. Colleges and/or states which 

do not report on schedule should 
be identified in the edited 
tapes and publications as havina 
failed to supply the necessary 
data, 



(3) The National Center for Education 
Statistics should beain to use 
iliergfid data to report the condi- 
tions of higher education in terms 
of financial indicators, 

~ — tuli 



(4) The National Genter for Education 

Statistics should investigate the 
feasibility of charterinn profit or 
non-profit institutions to distri- 
bute HEGIS data on computer tapes, 

(5) Student data should be collected by 

HEGIS on the following: 

§ itieans and standard deviations of 
scores on adniission tests, 



§ ineans and standard deviations on 
governnent-financed financial aid 
awards. 



i means and standard deviatiofis on 
private or institutional financial 
awards to students, 

i I of student body receiving finan- 
cial awards, 

i Other (Please describe) 



C. If you had to modify the data fileg would you have preferred to have the work 
done according to your specifications by NCES? VUi No 

D. If yes to above question, would you have been wminq to pay an extra amount 
to have the work done? fiJo 

E. Do you feel that the documentation provided with the data file was adequate 
for you to fully access and utilize the data? Vqa^ No 

F. Did you have to perform any of the followina TOdifications to the data file 
before you could use it? 



□ 



1. Reformats retainina all variables and cases ^ e,q,p reblockp rearrange 
variableSj aggrenate cases. 

2, Convert to different tape characteristics ^ e.g., change density, recopy 
to bypass 1 abel • 



3. Sub-Set, eliminatinn certain variables and/or cases, 

4* No modifications requireds used tape as received, 

G. How did you find out about the HEGIS tape files? 

1. Previous user of HEGIS data, 

Z. MCES announcement, bulletin or publlcatlor. 

3, Notice In non=NCES publication, 

4, Mentioned at a meeting, 

5, Other (specify) 



□ 



H. Which software packages, 1f any, were used to analyze the HEGIS files? 

1 . SPSS 

2. SAS 

3. BMD 

4. BMD ("P" series) 

5. IMSL 

6. Other (specify) 

7. None 



□ 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FOR SURVEY OF RANDOM 
SELECTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 

(Responses to Questions are Shown) 

Independent Survey Conducted by 
' Ms. Audrey Cain 
Data Used for Study 
with Her Permission 
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QUESTIONNAIRE TO DETERMINE 
USES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
GENERAL INFORMATION SURVEY (HtGIS) 



Organization Name 
Address 

Respondent's Name 
Position 



Telephone 



often have you used the following HEGIS Information? (Please circle the 
appropriate number of the response for each of the following items,) 



1 - never 

2 - once 



3 - two to five tires 

4 - more than five times 



A* Institutional characteristics (2300,1) * . . . . 

B. Degrees and other formal awards conferred by 
discipline, sex and level (2300. 2J) 

C* Degrees and other formal awards conferred by 
discipline^ race, sex and level (2300,2.1) . . . 

D, Fall enrollment by discipline, race, sex 
and level of student (2300,2,3) 

E* Residence and migration of students (2300.2.8) . 

F. Employees: salaries, tenure and fringe benefits 
Total Employees (2300.3) 

(Including Faculty) 
Full-Time Instructional Faculty (2300,3) . . 



H. Financial statistics of institutions (2300,4) , 

I, Facilities (230U.7) 

J. Adult/Continuing Education (2300,8) . 

K. Enrollment by fi el d/Post-baccal aureate and Upper 
Division (Discontinued in 1977) (2300,2.9) ■ . 
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01 C (U 
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■- Percent 



48 
31 

34 

28 
47 

44 

40 
44 

41 

54 

60 

72 



12 



18 22 



19 24 26 

20 30 16 

14 23 35 

21 19 13 



18 

13 
26 

14 
18 

20 



21 

25 
21 
24 
19 
14 

11 



17 

22 
9 

21 
9 

6 

8 
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a. How often were data bases rrerged with each Qther? (PTease circle 
the appropriate number below J 



1 - never 

2 - once 



3 = two to five times 

4 - more than five times 



J. 



If you have rrerged data, please show the data bases you have 
iTBrged together by listing the appropriate letter designators on 
the same line. For example, [A,BtI (1)] 



DATA BA^SES - SURVEY TFLES 

Degrees and other formal awards con- 
ferred by discipline, sex and level 
(2300.2.1) 

Degrees and other formal awards con- 
ferred by dlsclplinej race, sex 
and level (2300. 2J) 

Fail enrollment by discipline, race, 
sex, and level of student (2300.2.3) 

Residence and migration of students 
(2300.2.8) 

Employees: salaries, tenure and 

fringe benefits 
Total Employees (2300.3) 

(including Faculty) 
Full-Time Instructional Faculty 
(2300.3) 

College and university libraries 
(2300,5) 

Financial statistics of institutions 
(2300.4) 

Facilities (2300.7) 
Adult/Cont1nu1ng Education (2300.8) 



MERGED RASES 



Other data bases. Please give descriptive title, Agency: 

(1) ^ 

(2) 
(3) 

(4) ^ . 

(5) 
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(a) How often were dati bases marged 
with each othir? 

(b) if you have mirged data, please show 
the data bases you have mtrged togather 
by listing the appropriate latttr 
designators on the same Una. 









tA 
Qi 

B 

Q *3 










li 


Laval 
of 
Use 


u 


cu 
u 

m 
o 


Q > 


> 












Parcent 






12 

1 


1 ^ 



Degrees and other formal awards eonferred 
by dlsciplini, sax and level (2300. ZJ) . . 

Degrees and other formal awards conferrid by 
dlselpHne, race, sex, and level (2300J.1) 

Fall enrollment by discipline, race, sex, 
and level of student (2300, 2. a) 

Residence and migration of students 
(2300,2,8) 

Employees: salaries, tenure and fringi 
benef i ts 

Total Employees (inel. faculty) (2300.3) 

Fyll-tlme Instructional Faculty 

(2300,3) . . . 

College and University libraries 

(2300,5) , , . , , 

Financial Statistics of institutions 
(2300,4) . , . , 



-frequency of merger- 



Mote 1 : 13% of respondents merged 
other data with HEGIS, 

NQte_2 i Format of questionnaire has 
been modified to permit 
tabulation* 



u * 
m 

_j 

■i 



J2 ^ 



o 



I ^ 

3 ?y 



3. How often have you used or analyzed REGIS data for the following purposes? 
(Please circle the appropriate nur*er of the response for each of the 
following items.) 

1 - never 3 - two to five times 

2 - once 4 - mm than ftve tines 

I 



> 



^ I 



Percent - — 

A, Independent (pepartment Research) 53 6 24 17 

B, Sponsored Research 69 7 13 11 

C, To justify budgets 

(1) Internally 61 16 14 9 

(2) With state agencies 

(a) by comparing institutional enroll- 
ment with others , , . . 68 13 13 6 

(b) by comparing faculty salaries 

with others 70 14 13 3 

(c) by comparing office, class and 

laboratory space with others 77 15 7 I 



(d) by comparing libraries with 

others 

For analyzing an institution's share of 
the student pool in comparison with 
similar institutions 



• ■ • 



80 13 5 2 



61 17 17 
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4. How often have you used or analyied HEGIS data for the fonuwing purposts? 

(Please circle the appropriate number of the response for each of the 
f ol 1 owl ng 1 terns j 

1 * never 3 - two to five times 

2 - once 4 - more than five times 



• 






to 

times 


than 




NIeve 


_ Once 


m 
o > 

1— M- 


More 




^ 




(n 




For showing legislators, executive agencies or other 
policy makers (including staff) how the following 
items compare with other institutions: 




-- Percent -- 




(1) faculty salaries , , . 


51 


21 


19 


9 


(2) percent of faculty tenured 


62 


19 


14 


5 


(3) residence and migration of students , . . , , 


64 


20 


11 


5 


(4) degrees and other formal awards 
conferred by: 










discipline 


55 


20 


18 


7 


r a Ce laapai 


61 


20 


14 


5 


Sex BispacasBsassIt****** 


00 


17 


12 


c 
D 


1 eve 1 •••■••••••a>aBi<a«*> 


57 


20 


15 


8 


[0) Tdii enrol imeni oy* 










discipline 


52 


19 


22 


7 


ra Ce ««««■■•■#■•#§*■■■••• 


59 


18 


16 


7 


sex •««•••••««• ■•«•■■ •■•> 


56 


19 


16 


9 


{6} classified employed salaries 


69 


16 


12 


3 


(7) library quality 


62 


25 


12 


1 


(8) financial status 


60 


17 


17 


6 


To analyze the mix of students by discipline in 
your Institution with the mix of students by 
discipline in similar institutions 


67 


15 


14 


4 



t 



ass 
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5. How often have you used HEGIS data (your own or others) tor the 
following pur posis 7 (Plaasa ctrcle the appropriate number of the 
response for each of the following Items.) 

1 - never 

2 - once 

3 - two to five times 

4 - more than five times 



A, 











tn 








m 


m m 


■ 








^ t- 






u 




0) OJ 
%M ^ 






c 

C3 


fit 


O 1- 

w. **~ 






CM 




•a- 


Planning 





Percent - 





fl) at the Federal level 


. 69 


9 


n 


n 


(2) at the State level 


. 59 


9 


20 


12 


(3) at the Institutional level 


. 40 


14 


25 


21 


(4) at the Program Level 


. 54 


n 


21 


14 


To evaluate progress on affirmative action 










programs through comparisons. 










(1) with regional norms , , . 


. 67 


19 


9 


5 


(2) with national nonns , , ♦ , ^ . 


. 72 


15 


8 


5 


To compute financial Indicators. 










(1) for analyzing faculty and staffing pat- 










terns using comparative statistics . . . 


. 68 


n 


16 


5 


12) for comparing revenues to expenditures . 


. 64 


18 


8 


10 


(3) for comparing costs per student 


. 58 


16 


18 


8 


To evaluate staffing patterns for personnel 










actions ■••■«a9aa«*«i 


. 76 


15 


6 

# 


3 


For facilities planning of: 










(1) classrooms 


. 72 


15 


8 


5 


(2) housing . . , . , , , , . 


. 82 


10 


2 


6 
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6. What feglonal or national data bases other than HEGIS have j^ou used 
for the purposes listed 1n Questloris 3 and 4 above? 







/ # 
/ ^ 


/ ^ / 


/ J 


/ # 


2.5 


4.5 


4.E 


2.5 


60 


26 



percent 



Reason for using such data In preference to HEGIS data, 




16 


6 


14 


19 


45 



percent 
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7. How often are the results of studiis and reports using HEGIS data released 
in the following ways? (Please circle the appropriate number of the re- 
sponse for each of the following items*) 



1 - never 

2 - once 



3 - two to five times 

4 - more than five t1n^s 



i i 



A, Internal reports 

B, Reports to State Agencies . . . , 

C, Reports to Federal Agencies . . . 

D, Publications in journals and books 

E, Reports to news media 

F, Reports to Alumni, trustees . . * 

G, Other - 17% 

No other - 83% 







Two to 
five ti 




Never 


Once 


More 1 


« 










Percent 




35 


16 


25 


24 


48 


16 


22 


14 


50 


15 


19 


16 


62 


19 


7 


12 


63 


9 


13 


15 


59 


8 


24 


9 



For your purposes how would you rate HEGIS data on the following characteris- 
tics? (Please circle the appropriate number of the response for each of the 
following items,) 



1 - poor 

2 - acceptable 



3 - good 

4 - very g 



o 



I— 

u 
u 



o 

CD 



o 
m 



= CM m ^ 
----- Percent ----- 
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A. 


Ti mel i nes s 


. . 47 


35 


15 


3 


B. 


Accuracy 


. . 15 


35 


36 


14 


C. 


Sufficiency of detail . 


. . 17 


34 


33 


16 


D. 


Comparability of categories with 






23 






local groupings 


. . 41 


33 


3 


E. 


Consistency of categories over time 


. . 11 


36 


40 


13 


F. 


Identlfiabil ity of similar Institutions . . . 


. . 36 


33 


24 


7 



Sec 
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9. How often do you obtain HEGIS data In the following forttis? (Pliase 
circle the appropriate number of the response for each of the fol- 
lowtng items J 

1 - never 

2 - once 

3 - two^ to five tfnies 

4 - more than five times 



y% in 

^ C QJ 

m me 

> u o > u > 

«u ^ s -I- a *i=- 

H O 1^ 4- ^ H- 



esj 



A, Copies of questionnaire responses from 
other Institutions , . 

B, Computer Tapes from NCES* , , 

C, Special tabulations from NCES 

D, Printed reports from^NCES 

E, Printed reports from other governmental 
agencies. \ 



F. Secondary Sources 



1 • f 



Percent 



67 


14 


12 


7 


85 


6 


4 


5 


72 


13 


10 


5 


31 


19 


31 


19 


58 


10 


13 


19 


73 


8 


5 


14 



if 
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VO. For your purpose^ which of the following require a universe survey rather 
than a sample survey? 






s 

1/) Q) 


terse. 








c 








Percent 


a. 


Institutional characteristics (J!300.1) . .' . 


, , . 43 


57 


b. 


Degrees conferred by discipline, race, 

sex and level (2300.2.1) . 


. , , 44 


56 


c. 


Degrees conferred by discipline, sex 
and level of student ^£dUU,£*o; 


. * » *t*3 


57 


d. 


Fall enrol Imenfc by discipline^ races 

sex and level or stuaent {douu ^dto) * . * * 


9 a , 


63 


e. 


Resldenci and migration of students 


. . . 69 


31 


f. 


Bfloloyees^ salarieSi tenure and fringe 
benefits 
Total Employees (2300.3) 

(Including Faculty) , . * , , 

Full-Time Instructional Faculty 

(2300.3) 


. . . 56 
. . . 4B 


44 
52 


g. 


College and university libraries (2300,8) , 


. . . 73 


27 


h. 


Financial statistics for institutions 

\2300«4) •a««il«9BSI««a**«« 


. . 45 


55 


■j. 


Facilities (2300.7) 


. . . 69 


31 


J. 


Adult/Continuing Education 12300.8) .... 


. . . 77 


23 
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11. For your purpose which of the following surveys should be conducted 
annually! every other year, or every four years? 

4/1 

m 

t 

> 



CO 









0 








>- 






















1— 












i 






> 

UJ 


* 









-"-Percent 

a. Institutional characteristics (2300.1) 47 26 27 

b. Degrees conferred by discipline, race, sex and gg g 
level (2300.2.1 ) 

c. Degrees conferred by discipline, sex, and level gg 6 
(2300.2.1) • ' 

d. Fall enrollment by discipline, race, sex, and . , -j^ g 
level of student (2300.2.3) 

e. . Residence and migration of students . , gg 43 32 

(2300.2.8) 

f. Employees: Salaries, tenure and fringe 

benefits 

Total Employees (2300.3) 57 34 9 

(including Faculty) 

Full -Time Instructional Faculty gg 3i 7 

(2300.3) 

g. College and university libraries (2300.5) 20 51 29 

h. Financial statistics for institutions (2300.4) ■ . 62 31 7 

1. Facilities (2300.7) 11 32 57 

j. Adult/Continuing Education (2300.8) 36 50 14 
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12. What do you consider to be the thrie major strengths of HEGIS? 

(Onen-ended question, results discussad In the FlndlngSs Chaptir IVJ 



i/i 
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13. What do you consider to be the three major weaknesses of HEGIS? 

(Open-ended question^ results discussed In the Findings^ Chapter IV j 
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29 
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14. Please send samples of reports, presentationn or memos that use 
HEGIS or HEGIS-like data. 



15, Other comments on the uses of HEGIS and recommendations for 
Improving collection and use would be appreciated. 

(Open-ended question^ results discussed 1n the Findings^ Chapter IV.) 



Leave Us Alooe 


Hold More Workshops/ 
Coofereoces 


Put Cut Comparable 
liostitytional Type Data 


Improve iDefiortlons 


Other 


Mlail Directly to" 
Responsible Office 




cn 


« 

in 




CO 





Percent 



14 2 5 7 70 2 
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INTERVIEW GUIL: 



This guide is Intended to be usad with many different types of users 
members of Congressional Staffs scholars and researchers ^ personnel of» 
fleers, members of federal and state agencies ^ administrators In higher 
educational institutions, arid members of the media. It is most important 
that you probe to determine: 

(1) What difficulties the interviawee has in either compiling or using 
HEGIS data. Is it lack of familiarity on his part with the data or 
with such readily available sources of the data as the Dlqest of 
Educational Statistics , the, Fact Book on Higher Education rQr the 
many NCES reports? Or is it the result of tardiness of the data in 
published or tape form? 

(2) The interviewee's familiarity with the availability of the HEGIS 
tflpes. What difficulties he has encountered in using such tapes. 

(3) Problems the interviewee perceives concerning accuracy. Source of 
such perceptions? 

(4) The interviewee *s uses of secondary sources for HEGIS data. If 
used, why? 

(5) How the Interviewee thinks HEGIS COULD BE I MPROVED BOTH IN COLLEC- 
TION AND IN DISSEMINATION . 

(6) What potential users or uses he* can identify. Why? 

(7) His specific suggestions for changes 1n collection or dissenilnation 
that would facilitate the use of HEGIS: for example, additional 
analysis^ changes in formats, merging data, etc. 

(8) His specific sugg^'itlons for scheduling collection and dissemina- 
tion of data^ methods of collection, checking (editinc), and 
coordination. 



^Generic. 
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APPENDIX E 
LIST OF INTERVIEWEES 



* 



E-1 



John Augenblick 
Marie Baez 

. tis 0. Baker 
Richard Be^z]By 

Dick Berry 
Howard Bowen 

Norman Brandt 

David Brennan 
Bob Brown 

Rozzelle Bruno 
Marine Buma 

Robert Calvert 
Pamela Christoffel 



Education Commission of the States 
Education Finance Center 
Denver, CO 80203 

Assistant to the President of Chicano 

Affairs 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 

Systems Design and Analysis Branch 
National Center for Education Statistics 
Washington, DC 

Survey Director 

National Center for Education Statistics 
Washington, DC 

National Science Foundation 
Washington, DC 

Avery Professor 
Claremont Graduate School 
Claremont, CA 91711 

Survey Director 

National Center for Education Statistics 
Washington 5 DC 

Brookings Institute 
Washington, DC 

Division of Survey Techniques 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Washington, DC 

Census Bureau 
Washington, DC 

Associate Controller, Accounting Office 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 

Survey Director 

National Center for Education Statistics 
Washington I DC 

Researcher, Adult Learning 
College Board 
Washington, DC 



2^^ 



Douglas Collier 

Susan Cote 

I 

Ken Creighton 

Tlich Cruza 
James Culllston 

Nathan Dlckmeyer 

Jonathan Dorfman 



Nadlne Edeles 



Leo E1den 



Virginia Fadil 



Paula Faulkner 



Don Finley 



National Center for Higher Education 

Management Systems 
Boulder, CO 80302 

Associate Director of Libraries 
Massachusetts Instituta of Technology 
Cambridge 5 MA 

Controller 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 



Massachusetts State Board of 
Boston, MA 



cation 



Vice President, Planning 
Massachusetts Institute of Techno! cgy 
Cambridge, MA 

Economic and Finance Unit 
American Council on Education 
Washington, DC 20036 

Statistician 

Dat?. Systems Branch 

National Center for Education Statistics 
Washington, DC 

Education Program Specialist 
Statistical Information Office 
National Center for Education "tati sties 
Washington I DC 

Education Program Specialist 
Statistical Information Branch 
National Center for Education Statistics 
Washington, DC 

Research Director 

National Association of Independent 

Colleges and Universities 
Washington, DC 

Researcher, Planning 
University of California 
Los Angeles, CA S0024 

Legislative Analyst 
Richmond, VA 
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G 



E-5 



) 



Bnsce Fleming 



John Fnlger 



Patsy Foster 



Carol Frances 



wnHam C. Gescheider 



Fontelle Gilbert 



Kevin Gilmartin 



Larry Gladleux 



Lyman Glenny 



Robert Houghton 



Helena Howell 



James A. Hyatt 



EKLC 



Black Concerns Staff Director 
Department of Education 
Washington 5 DC 

Policy Project Coordinator 
Education Comlssion of the States 
Denver, CO 80295 

Programmer 

Survey Research Center 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 

Chief Economist and Director 
Economic and Finance Unit 
American Council of Education 
Washington, DC 20036 

Bureau of Higher and Continuing 

Education 
Department of Education 
Washington, DC 

Research Director 

American Association of Conmunity and 

Junior Colleges 
Washington, DC 20036 

Project Director 

American 'titute for Research 

Palo Alt. CA 94302 

Director 
College Board 
Washington, DC 

Professor of Higher tuucatlor 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 

Associate Registrar 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 

Coimunlty College Unit 
Department of Education 
Washington, DC 

Associate Director 
Financial Management Center 
National Association of College and 

University Business Offices 
Washington. DC 20036 
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Gregg Jackson 



Pauline Knapper 



Laurence Kojaku 



Martin Kramer 



Eric Kurtz 



Freddie Lieberman 



Margaret Loeb 



Jay Lucker 



Sally Ma honey 



Lewis May hew 



Jiiu McCUIn 



ffer^lyn McCoy 



Don Mc Laugh! in 



Professor of Higher Education 
College of Education 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, MA 02138 

Economic and Finance Unit 
American Council on Education 
Washington, DC 20036 

Director of Institutional Studies 
SUNY— Buffalo 
Buffalo, NY 

Senior Research Associate 

Carnegie Council on Higher Education 

Berkeley, CA 

Director of Institutional Research 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, MA 

Title 3 Program 
Department of Education 
Washington, DC 

Institutional Researcher 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, MA 

Director of Library 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Cambridge^ MA 

Associate Provost and Registrar 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 

Professor of Higher Education 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 

Compliance Analyst 

State Council of Higher Education 

Richmond, VA 

National Center for Higher Education 

Management Systems 
Boulder, CO 80302 

Project Director 

Anierican Institute for Research 

Palo Altn, CA 



Paul Mtrtins 

Jim Mingli 
John Minter 

Fred Moon 
Jim Moore 

Jim Morgan 

J, Michael Mullen 

Michael A, Ollvas 

Jeff Paton 
Andrew Pepin 

Kent R, Peter:^Dn 

Michael Pilot 
Art Podolsky 



HEGIS Branch Chi if 

National Centir for Education Statistics 
Washington, DC 

Southern Regional Educational Board 
Atlanta, GA 

President 

John Minter Associates 
Boulder, CO 80306 

Treasurer 
Pomona Col lege 
Claremont, CA 91711 

Acting Director, Program Review 
Bureau of Student Pinancial Aid 
U. S, Office of Education 
Washington, DC 

Director of Management Information 
Systems 

State University System of Florida 
Tallahassee, FL 32304 

Data Coordinator 
ComnonweaHh of Virginia 
Council of Higher Education 
Richmond, VA 23219 

Director of Rese.^rch 
LULAC 

Washington, DC 

Graduate Student 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 

Survey Director 

National Center for Education Statistlcj, 
Washington, DC 

Associate Vice President 

Director of Management and Financial 

Planning 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 

Editor, Occupation Outlook 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Washington, DC 

Survey Director 

National Center for Education Statistics 
Washington » DC 
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Martha Robinson 



Janet Rule 



Jane Ryland 



Bob Schultz 



Jane Skettle 



Carol Ine Smith 



Stan Smith 



Verne Stadtman 



Jessy Ulln 



John Van Tandt 



Valerie Veronin 



Betty Ward 



EKLC 



Program Analyst 

State Council of Higher Education 
Richmond I VA 

Research Associate 

Center for Study of Hightr Education 
)*niv^rs1ty of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 

Director 

SHEEO/NCES Coninunication Network 
Cfjulder, CO 80302 

Financial malyst 

State Council of Higher Education 

Richmond, VA 

Director of Institutional Research 
Boston University 
Boston, MA 

Survey Director 

National Center for Education Statistics 
Washington. DC 

Survey Director 

National Center for Education Statistics 
Washington, DC 

Editor, Carnegie Reports 

Carnegie Council of Higher Education 

Washington s DC 

Office of Re^o^irces and Operations of 
the Hationfll Advisory Council ^n 
Extenslcn anri Contlnying Eciuc^-iun 

Department of id^w^tion 

Washington^ DC 

National Occupational Information 

Coordinating Ccinmittee 
Washington, DC 

Staff Assistant 

Office of Management and Budg&ts 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA .4305 

Black Concerns Staff 
Department of Educsti^^n 
Washington, DC 



D n -^-^ 



E-9 



Walter Webb , Director 

National Occupational Information 

Coordinating Conmittee 
Washington^ DC 

Richard Wilson Vice President, Government Relations 

American Association of Conniunlty and 

Junior Colleges 
Washington, DC 20036 

Dr, Paul Wing Coordinator, State Education Department 

Office of Post-Secondary Research 

Information 
New Vork State University 
Albany, NY 12230 

Charles Woodman Director of Space Planning 

Boston University 
Boston, MA 

Bob Yuill Data Systems Branch 

National Center f ' Education Statistics 
Washington, DC 
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APPENDIX F 



LIST OF TAPE PURCHASERS 
JANUARY 1978 TO AUGUST 1979 



LEGEND OF SURVEY ABBREVIATIONS USED IN FOLLOWING LISTINGS 



Surveys 


Survey 


Years 




OFE 


OnpninQ i^ll rnrnllrrpnt 

SJ ij^l f 111^ ■ fe * 1 ta ll w i in^wiiw 


I 


1 966- 


■67 


ERD 


Decrees Conferred 


II 


1957- 


■6C 


DIR 


Institutional Characteristics 


III 


iges- 


■69 


EMP 


Empl oyees 


IV 


1969- 


■70 


RM 


Residfince/Migration 


V 


1970- 


•71 


FIN 


Financial Status 


VI 


1971- 


•72 


LIB 


Libraries 


VII 


1972- 


•73 


FAC 


Facil 1t1es 


"TII 


1973- 


•74 


Ad. D 


- Upper-Division and Post 


IX 


1974- 


■75 




Baccal aureate Enrollment 










(Enrollment by Field) 


X 


1975- 


76 






XI 


1976- 


•77 






XII 


1977- 


70 






XI I i 


1978- 


7S 



F-3 

SUMMARY OF 
REQUESTS FOR HEGIS DATA RECEIVED 
3Y NCES FOR 20-MOMTH PERIOD 
JANUARY 197P TO AUGUST 1979 

Type of Data 



I 

Qi r— 

O (O o 



































u 














m 




























UJ ^ 








*3 


4-? 










































OJ 








© 
















fa 


























> u 


^- 










0) 




u o 


m 








0 






^ m 


















-M 


O 








OJ 1. 




U 


>^ 


OJ 


u 
















QJ Q) 






o 


n3 






m 




1 






C Q 












fa 


-M 






a) 




fO 




C 




A3 


& 


tn en 








U 










OJ © 
















fa 






o 










uJ 



















Federal Government 24 41 8 10 2 18 7 2 8 120 

State Government 10 13 8 8 5 2 1 47 
Ouasi- 

Goveritniental 5 4 13 3 1 3 1 30 
Educational 

Associations 12 7 6 4 1 5 35 
Professional 

Associations 17 Z i 11 

Foundations 2 2 ^> 8 

Institutions 16 12 51 14 2 16 2 1 9 123 

Private^ ' . 

SCfiolar? - 12 1 13 1 18 

Bu- iness/ 

Coinmercial 20 8 64 5 111 100 

TOTAL C9 88 157 52 6 63, 13 4 20 
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FEDERAL GOVERNHENT (N = 13) 



Purchdser Date Tape Description 



Air Force--ROTC 


2-8-78 


ERD 


XI 




1-25-79 


ERD 
ERD 
OFE 


XI 
XII 
XI 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


1-5-78 


ERD 
ERD 
ERD 
ERD 


VIII 
IX 
X 
XI 




3-29-79 


EMP 


)a 


Census Buriau 


8-9-78 


DIR 


XII 


Congressional Budget Office 


5-24-78 


DIR 


XI 


Department of Health Education and 
Welfare/Office of Education/Office 
of Evaluation and Dissemination 


6- 22-7S 

7- 19-7& 


OFE 

FIN 
FIN 
OFE 


IX 

vn 

IX 
VI 




5-31-79 


OFE 


XII 




4-1 7-79 


r* T M 

FIN 

TN 
UhE 
OFE 


VIII 
X 

VIII 
X 




5-23-78 


DIR 
DIR 
DIR 


X 
XI 

XII 




10-31-78 


FIN 
FIN 


XI 
XII 


Department of Labor 


9-22-7S 


DIR 


XII 


Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission 


3.. 3 -73 


ERD 

OFE 


Xi 

XI 




7- 11" 78 




XI 




F-5 



Purchaser 



Date 



Tape Description 



HEW--Adm1nistration on Aging 
National Clearinghouse on Aging 
Navy Recru1t1ng--Arl ington, Va. 



Office of Civil Rights 



3-13-79 
2=14-79 
1=1 3-78 
1-20=78 
3=14-78 
11=6-78 
11=8-78 
7-9-79 



DIR 


XII 


1 T P 

Lib 


VT 


ERD 


XI 


U: £ 


V T 


01 R 


XII 


OFE 


XII 


ERD 
FAC 


xn 

VI 


FAC 


IX 


RM 


VII 


RM 


X 


LIB 


III 


LIB 


VI 


LIB 


VIII 


LIB 


IX 


LIB 


XI 


LIB 


XII 


FIN 


I 


r 11 


T T 


FIN 


III 


FIN 


IV 


FIN 


V 


FIN 


VI 


FIN 


711 


FIN 


vni 


FIN 


IX 


FIN 


X 


FIN 


XI 


Ad.D 


IV 


Ad D 


V 


AC.;J 


VI 


Ad.D 


VII 


Ad D 


VI 11 


Ad.D 


IX 


Ad.D 


X 


Ad„D 


XI 
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F-6 



Purchaser 
Office of Civil Rights (Continued) 



Date Tape Description 

7-9-79 



U.S. Department of Agriculture 



4-10-79 



U.S. Department of Commerce 



3-12-79 



trlr 


VT 
V i 


CMP 
trlr 


U T T 
V i i 


trlr 


\/T TT 
V I i 1 


tnr 


T Y 


hrlr 


Y 
A 


tnr 


y T 

Ai 


CMO 

tnr 


Y T T 
Ail 


HFC 

Ur t 


T 
J. 


Ur t 


T T 


OFE 


III 


OFE 


IV 


Ur t 


V 


ur t 


VT 


ur t 


VT T 

V ^ 1 


y r t 


VT TT 

V 1 4 


OFF 
ur u 


TX 


nFF 

V r u 


X 

A 


OFF 
ur t 


XI 


OFF 
ur t 


XTT 


OFF 
ur t 


XTTT 


ERD 


IV 




u 

V 


con 
tKU 


VT 
V 1 


tKU 


VT T 
V i i 


tKU 


VT T T 

V i 1 1 


cKU 


T Y 


tKU 


V 
A 


ERD 


XI 


ERD 


XII 


CD n 
tKU 


V T T T 
Alii 


ERD 


VI 


ERD 


VII 


ERD 


VIII 


ERD 


IX 


ERD 


X 


ERD 


XI 


ERD 


XII 


DIR 


xin 
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F-7 



Purchaser Date Tape 

U.S. Depirtment of Justice 4-1 7-79' ER 

OF 
OF 
FI 
EM 
EM 

5-8-79 ER 
EFv 
ER 
ER 
ER 
ER 
ER 
ER 
ER 
ER 
ER 



ERIC 



Descrltpion 



RD 


XII 


FE 


XT 


FE 


XII 

A 1, 4 


IN 


XII 


MP 


XI 


MP 


XII 

AAA 


RD 


7 


RD 


II 


RD 


III 


RD 


IV 


RD 


V 


RD 


VI 


RD 


VII 


RD 


VIII 


RD 


IX 


RD 


X 


RD 


XI 
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rTATE GOVERNMENT (N ^ 12) 

Purchaser Date Tape Description 

Illinois Board of Higher Ed(i»;:atioii 



Kentucky Council on Higher Education 



Minnesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Council 



Minnesota State University Board 

Missouri Department of 
Higher Education 



New England Board of 
Higher Education 



New York City Board 
of Education 

North Carolina Departrent 
of Public Instruction 



b-29=79 


EMP 


XII 




ERD 


XTT 

A i. A 




OKE 


XII 




FIN 


XII 




DIR 


XIII 


6-19-79 


EMP 


XI 


5^30-78 


DIR 


XII 




EMP 


XII 


3^15^70 


ERD 


vin 




ERD 


IX 




ERD 


X 




ERD 


XI 




ERD 


XII 


3-2-78 


DIR 


XII 


*J 1 *T / Q 




X 

A 




EMP 


X 




. FIN 


X 




OFE 


y 




ERD 

j_ i\ Ly 


IX 




EMP 


IX 




FIN 


IX 




OFE 


IX 




Ad.D 


X 




OFE 


XI 


9-1-78 


OFE 


XII 




FIN 


XII 




ERD 


XII 




EMP 


xn 


1-16-78 


OFE 


XI 




ERD 


XI 


10-25-78 


DIR 


XII 
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Purchaser Da^e Ta pe De s cr i pt ion 

State of Alaska 8-10-78 DIR XII 

South Carolina State Board for 8-2-78 DIU XII 

Technical and Comprehensive Education 

Texas Coordinating Board for 10- I £-78 OFE XI 

Colleges and Universities ERD XII 

2-22-79 ERD XI 

Virginia State Council for 1-31-78 OFE XI 

Higher Education 

4-5-78 ERD XII 

OFE X 

OFE XI 

EMP XI 

EMP XII 

FIN XI 

LIB XI 

DIR XI 

DIR XII 

6-21-79 LIB XII 
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F-iO 

QUASI-GOVERNMENTAL (N ^ 7) 

Purchaser Date 

Educational ManagRment Services 5-31-79 

Educational Testing Service 3-27-78 

Higher Educatlou Research Institute 10-3-78 

11-27-78 



Institute for International 4-11 -79 

Education 

Institute for Study of 2-14-^78 
Educational Policy 



International Education 1-20-78 
Advisory Services 

National Center for Higher 3-22-79 
Education Management Systems 

3-13-78 
10-5-78 

10- 23-78 
1U8-78 

11- 20-78 
2-23-79 



Tape Description 



ERD 


XII 


DIR 


xn 


nPF 

vru 




DIR 


VIII 


nip 

UiK 


T y 


DIR 


X 


DIR 


XI 


DIR 


XII 


ERD 


XI 




XII 


EMP 


XI 


EMP 


XII 


FIN 


XI 


FIN 


XII 


DIR 


XIII 


OFE 


VII 


OFE 


IX 


OFE 


XI 


DIR 


XI 


DIR 


XIII 


AH n 


XT 


urc 


XT T 

Ai k 


FIN 


XII 


ERD 


XII 


EMP 


XII 


DIR 


VII 


DIR 


VIII 


DIR 


IX 


RM 


VII 



F-n 

EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS (N - 9) 

Purchase r Date Tape Description 

American Council on Education 1-30-78 ERD XI 

FIN XI 

OFF XI 

10-31-78 FIN XII 

OFF XII 

EMP X 

OFF X 

n -20-78 ERD XII 

EMP XII 

2- 26-79 DIR XIII 

3- 14-79 OFF XI 

5- 10-79 EMP , XI 

Association of American 2-14-78 DIR XI 
Federal Colleges 

College Board 4-23-79 DIR XIII 

6- 14-79 OFE VIII 

■ OFE IX 

OFF X 

OFE XI 

OFE XII 

OFE XIII 

RM X 

College Placement Council 7-28-78 ERD XII 

National Association of 5-5-78 DIR XII 
Col'iege Auxiliary Services 

National Endowment for 3-15-79 DIR XIII 
the Humanities 

National Institute of Independent 11-16-78 FIN XII 
Colleges and Universities 
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F-12 



1 



Purchaser Date Tape Description 

Southern Regional 2-13-78 OFE XI 

Education Board 

3-13-78 ER XI 

12-1-73 FIN XII 

2-27-79 ERD XII 

University Consortium for 6-20-78 ERD XI 

Political and Social Research DIR XI 

FIN XI 

OFE XI 

EMP XI 



ERIC 



F-13 



PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS (N - 2) 



Purchaser 

American Association 
of University Professors 



National Education Association 



Date 



Tape Descr iption 



3-20-78 


EHP 


XII 


6-21-78 


LIB 


XIII 


2-1-79 


EMP 


xni 


2-1-78 


EMP 


XI 




FJN 


XI 


3-24-78 


EMP 


XII 


7-25-78 


EMP 


XII 


10-5-78 


EMP 


XII 


3-28-79 


EMP 


XIII 




FIN 


XII 


4-26-79 


DIR 


xni 



0 

29b 



F-14 



FOUNDATIONS (N = 4) 



Purchaser 

Center for Competency 
Baned Education 



Council for Exchange 
of Scholars 

Southern Education Fund 



Truman Scholar Foundation 



Date 
6-12-78 
9-23-78 
2-28-78 

6-1-79 

5-3-78 
5-1-5-79 



Tape Description 
DIR XII 
OFE XII 
DIR 



ERD 
ERD 

DIR 

DIR 



XI 
XI 
XII 

XII 

XIII 



894 



F-IS 

INSTITUTIONS (M = 28) 



Purchaser 


Date 


Tape Descrlpt 


Arizona State University 


5-30-78 


ERD 


XI 




10^20-78 


DIR 


XII 


Brazosport College 


7»18=78 


DIR 


XII 


Central University of Iowa 


7-24-78 


DIR 


XII 


Clarcniont Graduate School 


3-28^ 78 


DIR 


XII 




6-11-79 


DIR 


XIII 


Columbia University 


2-26-79 


DIR 


XIII 


Creighton University 


8-^11-78 


DIR 


XII 


Dartmouth College 


11-21-78 


FIN 


XI 




3-7-79 


DIR 


XIII 


Douglas College 


3-24- /o 


FIN 


XI 


Eastern Kentucky University 


1-2-79 


DIR 


XII 


Fairleigh-Dlckenson University 


8-10-78 


HT Q 
Ui K 


VT T 


Florida State University 


1-15-79 


ERD 

ERD 


XI 

XII 


_ iechnological University 


2-^2-/8 


DIR 


XII 


Georgia State University 


1-9-79 


DIR 


XII 


Harvard University 


6-19-78 


DIR 


XII 


Indiana University of 


6-19-79 


EMP 


XI 


Pennsylvania 


6-5-79 


DIR 


XIII 


Johns Honklns University 


10-16-78 


RM 


X 


Kansas State University 


1-22-78 


DIR 


XII 



o 

ERIC 



F-16 



Purchaser 
Mi ami -Dade Community College 
Oakland University 
Oak Ridge Associated University 
Ohio State University 



Date Tape Deicripjtign 
8-15-78 DIR XII 

4-13-79 Ad.D XI 

12-15-78 DIR XII 

4-21-78 RM X 

7-13-78 DIR XII 



Pennsylvania State University 



4-26-79 



OFE 
OFE 
OFE 
OFE 
OFE 
OFE 



vni 

IX 
X 
XI 
XII 



DIR VII 

DIR VIII 

DIR IX 

DIR X 

DIR XI 

DIR XII 

DIR XIII 

ERD VIII 

ERD IX 

EAD X 

ERD XI 

ERD XII 

FIN VIII 

FIN IX 

FIN X 

FIN XI 

FIN XII 



EMP VII 

EMP IX 

EMP X 

EMP XI 

EMP XII 



Ad.D VII 

Ad.D VIII 

Ad.D IX 

Ad.D X 

Ad.D XI 
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F-17 



Purchaser Date 

St. Cloud State University 5-22-78 

St. Johns University 4-5-78 

Stanford University 4-31-79 

7-5-79 

State University of New York-- 1-9-79 
Stoney Brook 

Statti University of Potsdam 6-8-79 

Tennessee State University 7-6-79 

Texas A & M 10-27-78 

University of Alabama 7-2-79 

7-31-79 

University of Arizona 4-3-78 

11-24-78 

2-26-79 

5-18-79 



University of Arkansas 3-1-78 

3-30-78 

University of Bridgeport 3-14-79 
University of Cal1forn1a--Irvine 1-31-78 

University of niinois 11-22-, 3 

7-6-79 
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Tape Description 



DIR 


xn 


FIN 


XI 


DIR 


XIII 


ERD 


XI I 


DIR 


XII 


DIR 


xin 


DIR 


XIII 


DIR 


XII 


n T- n 

DIR 


VT T T 


EMP 


XII 


OFE 


XI 


OFE 


XII* 


OFE 


xir 


FIN 


XI 


EMP 


V 


EMP 


VII 


EMP 


XI 


EMP 


Xll 


OFE 


XIII 


DIR 


XII 


DIR 


XI I ■ 


EMP 


VII 


Ad.D 


VIII 


Ad.D 


IX 


DIR 


X 


DIR 


xrii 



F-18 



Purchaser 



Date 



Tape Description 



University of Kentucky 
University of. Louisville 



University of Mai^^e 

University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri 
University of North Carolina 



University of Puget Sound 
University nf Rochester 

University of South Dakota 
University of Texas 



4-17-79 


EMP 


xin 


1-25-79 


1 TD 

Lib 


VTT 
All 




FIN 


XII 




EMP 


XII 




tKU 


VTT 
All 




OFE 


XII 




AH n 


A 1 


1-12-79 


FIN 


VT T 

a1 1 




EMP 


XII 


5-22-78 


OFE 


V 






\/T 
VI 


5-19-78 


n T D 
UJ,K 


VTT 

r 1 1 


1-5-78 


DIR 


XI 


3-30-78 


OFE 


XI 


9-1 -78 


DIR 


XI J 


10-12-78 


ERD 


XI 


11-22-78 


OFE 


XII 




FIN 


XII 


5-30-79 


LIB 


XII 


7-27-79 


EMP 


XII 


7-16-78 


DIR 


XII 


1-17-78 


OFE 


XI 




FIN 


XI 




DIR 


XI 




EMP 


XI 


7-6-79 


DIR 


XIIJ 


4-27-78 


FAC 


VI 


7-29-78 


ERD 


VIII 




FIN 


VIII 



F-19 



Purchasar Date Tape Descn'pti'on 

University of Vermont 5-9-78 DIR XI 

OFE XI 
FIN XI 
EMP XI 

University of Wisconsin— Madison 10-12-78 EMP KII 

DIR XII 

6-5-79 DIR XIII 

West Texas State University 6-12-78 DIR XII ■ 



2^9 



PRIVATE SCHOLARS (N ^ 5) 
Purchaser Date Tape DescH^^tion 



Abduerahman Nazi 

Alfred Bisnet 
Nicholas Yarnold 
Philip Dell away 

Stan Galickl 



3-2-78 


DIR 


XI 




cRD 


XI 


• 


Ad.D 


XI 


3-13-79 


DIR 


XIII 


12-6-78 


EMP 


VII 


2-14-78 


FIN 


VII 




FIN 


XI 


4-17-78 


FIN 


I 




FIN 


II 




FIN 


III 




KIN 


IV 




FIN 


V 




FIN 


VI 




FIN 


VII 




FIN 


VIII 




FIN 


IX 




FIN 


X 




FIN 


XI 
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F-21 



BUSINESS/COMMERCIAL (N =^ 68) 

Puj^chaser Date Ta pe Description 

AFSA Data Corporation 2-8-78 DIR VI 

Access Corporation 7-16-79 DIR XIII 

Addl son-Wesley Publishing 5-8-78 DIR XII 

OFE xn 

Addresses Unlimited 2-12-79 DIR XII 

American Educational Services Inc. 6-29-78 DIR XII 

American Financial 12-7-78 DIR XIII 
Services Association 

Art-Carved Class Rings Inc. 7-28-78 OFE XII 

Atlantlc-Richfield 7-13-78 ERD 



B.T.I. Computor 9-26-78 DIR XII 

Bell Laboratories 5-3-78 ERD XII 

OFE XI 

Bell Communications 1-18-78 " OFE XI 

William C. Brown Publishing 8-1-78 DIR XII 

Citibank, Eltrtiurst, NY 11-1-78 DIR XII 

OFE XII 

EMP XI 

EMP XII 

Richard Clarke Associates 3-13-78 OFE XI 

ERD XI 

Comparative Guide to 10-27-78 ERD XII 
Amert'can Colleges 

Dearborn Aqua Services 5-22-79 DIR XIII 
Chemical Corporation . 

.Education Cormunl cation Inc. 10-30-78 DIR XII 

7-23-79 DIR XIII 



Er|c 801 



F-22 



Purchaser Date Tape Description 



Education Subscription Service Inc. 


4-24-78 


DIR 


XII 




4-27-79 


DIR 


xin 


Education and Economics 


5-16-79 


DIR 


XIII 


Educational Publications Center 


1-10-78 


DIR 


XII 




3-16-79 


DIR 


XIII 


Epsilon Data Management Inc. 


6-30-78 


DIR 


XII 




7-9-79 


DIR 


XIII 


Fidelity Union Life 
Insurance Co- 


1-26-79 


ERD 


XII 


Filmsound Productions 


2-5-79 


DIR 


XIII 


Fisher Scientific 


2-6-78 


DIR 


XI 


Gale Research Co* 


3-15-78 


DIR 


XII* 




8-4-78 


DIR 


XII 




7-18-79 


DIR 


XIII 


General Motors Corporation 


2-14-78 


ERD 
OFE 


XI 
XI 


Grants Manaciement 
Advisory Service 


12-15-78 


DIR 


XII 


IBM Corporation 


3-8-79 


ERD 


XI 




3-4-79 


DIR 


XIII 


Information and Communication Inc. 


1-10-78 


OFE 


XII* 




3-14-78 


DIR 


XII 




4-9-79 


DIR 


XIII 


Information Associates Inc. 


11-14-78 


DIR 


XII 


Institute for Services 


1-13-78 


OFE 


XI 



to Education* Inc. 
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F-23 



Purchaser Date Tape Description 

Inter-Varsity Christian 3-20-78 OPE XI 
Fellowship 

7-9-79 OFE XIII 

International Communication Agency 1-24-79 DIR xil 

Ireland Education Corporation 7-2-79 DIR XIII 

Itran Corporation 5-31-78 ERD X 

Kappa Systems Inc. 8-10-78 DIR XII 

OFE XII 

Malcolm Knapp Inc. 7-^20-78 DIR XIII 

ces Pasco Packing Co. 3-9-79 DIR XIII 



Market Data Retrieval Inc. 1-27-78 DIR XI 

6-11-79 DIR XIII 

Market Statistics 8-23-70 OFE XII 

8- 30-78 DIR XII 
Marsh & McLennan Inc. 9-6-78 DIR XII 
C. V. Masby Co. 8-4-78 OFE XII 
McManIs Associates 2-16-78 DIR XII 
Medivest Research Institute 5-4-78 OFE XI 
John Minter Associates 3-7-79 DIR XIII 

9- 13-78 EMP IX 

4-14-78 DIR XII 

8-2«78 OFE X 

OFE XI 

Morgan-Gramplon 8-1-79 DIR XII I 
Publishing Co. 

Motorola, Inc. 6-12-79 DIR XIII 



F-24 



Purchaser 
North Are r lean Publishing Co, 
Northern Natural Gas 
O.C.L.C, Inc, 

Operations Research Corporation 
Peat, Manwick and Mitchell 

Pinkerton 

Prentice-Hall 

Price Waterhouse 

The Research Fund 

Glen Schulniann Associates 

Solar Energy Research Institute 

Systems Research Inc* 

Teachers Insurance and 
Anxiety Association 

Toinonseal Communications Inc, 
Union Car^'lde 

University Promotion Systems 
Angelo R* Venezlan Inc. 

Whalen Computpr Service 



Date 


Tape Descripti 


6-20=79 


DIR 


XIII 


3-16-78 


OFE 


XI 


7-11-79 


LIB 


XII 


7-13-78 


DIR 


XII 


6-19-78 


DIR 


XII 


8-28-78 


FIN 


XII 


7-10-78 


EMP 


XI 




EMP 


XII 


4-11-78 


OFE 


XII 


4-3-78 


DIR 


XII* 


11-7-78 


DIR 


XII 


2-6-78 


DIR 


XII 


9-25-78 


DIR 


XII 


S-17-79 


DIR 


XIII 


5-15-79 


DIR 


XIII 


7-15-79 


DIR 


XII 


6-29-79 


DIR 


XIII 


9-5-78 


DIR 


XII 

AAA 


8-18-78 


DIR 


xn 


1-25-79 


FAC 


IX 


5-3-78 


DIR 


XII 


1-20-78 


DIR 


XII 


3-7-79 


DIR 


XIII 


3-27-78 


DIR 


XII 
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F-2S 



Purchaser Date Tape DescHption 

John Wi'ley and Sons 2-9-78 DIR XI 

6-19-78 DIR XII 

11-24-78 OFE Xil 

5-30-79 DIR XIII 

Fred Woo If Co. 12-7-78 DIR XIII 

Alvin B. Zeller Inc. 12-4-78 DIR XII 



